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Tris book is written in a lively and amusing manner ; but with 
rather too fixed a determination in the author, to be witty at all 
times. Its morality and its style are both loose, and the pre- 
dominant tastes display ed are those of a bon vivant. It embraces 
the government side of the question, in regard to British colonial 
policy, and represents the slaves as well treated and contented. 
Some of the desc riptions may be interesting to our readers. The 
following is the author’s account of his arrival at Barbadoes, in 
company with an English bishop, who had gone out to minister 
in the West Indies. 


I was present when the first protestant bishop arrived in the 
bay, and the landing was a spectacle which I shall not easily for- 
get. The ships of war were dressed and their yards manned, and 
salutes fired; this was pretty and common; but such a sight as 
the Carenage presented very few have ever witnessed. On the 
quay, on the mole, on boats, on posts, on house tops, through 
doors and windows, wherever a human foot could stand, was one 
appalling mass of black faces. As the barge passed slowly along, 
the emotions of the multitude were absolutely tremendous; they 
threw up their arms and waved their handkerchiefs, they danced, 
and jumped, and rolled on the ground, they sung and screamed and 
shouted and roared, till the whole surface of the place seemed to 
be one huge grin of delight. Then they broke out into a thousand 
wild exclamations of joy and passionate congratulations, uttered 
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with such vehemence, that, new as it was then to me, it made me 
tremble ; till I was somewhat restored by a chorus of negro girls,— 
** De Bissop i is come ; de Bissop is come! He is coming to marry 
us, coming to marry us, coming to marry us all!” 


In regard to education in the islands, our author observes ; 


A great desideratum in the West Indies is a place of study and 
retirement for young men. As it is, those who cannot afford the 
heavy expense of going to Oxford or Cambridge, are obliged to 
break off the unfinished work of instruction, to set up at seventeen 
or eighteen for men, and undertake the charge of duties for which 
they are utterly unqualified. They come away from school half 
educated in heart and intellect, and are then for the most part 
placed in situations, where every temptation to licentiousness be- 
sets their path, and many dangerous privileges are of necessity 
committed to their discretionary exercise. With regard to the 
wants of the church, the deficiency is still more sev erely felt ; the 
present plan of general improvement demands such a number of 
well informed youths as catechists or clergymen, as the islands 
under the actual system of things cannot supply ; hence the neces- 
sity of bringing men from England, who are of course wholly un- 
acquainted with the peculiar condition of the society in the midst 
of which they are to labour, or of employing in very difficult enter- 
prises persons who at the best perhaps have nothing but their good 
intentions to recommend them. If the interval between seventeen 
and twenty-three is hazardous in this country, what must it be in 
the West Indies, where there exists no retreat from the seductions 
of awakening passion, no scope or aid for the developement of the 
higher and more latent powers of the human mind. 


The following is a description of some remarkable features in 
West Indian vegetation, and of the nest of the corn-bird. 


After breakfast we rode through the yet half-cultivated country 
in our way to the Indian Mission at Savana Grande. Nothing 
can be more wretched than the appearance of the land in the first 
process of clearing ; fire is the principal agent, and the surface of 
the earth is obstructed with trunks and branches of trees black 
and ghastly with the conflagration. I am told that these trees are 
usually left to rot away, as the expense of drawing them off would 
be too heavy, besides that the soil is much enriched by the im- 
mense deposition of vegetable matter. But the still standing woods 
are magnificent. The most striking feature in their vegetation is 
the parasite race of plants... their variety, magnitude, and colours 
are astonishing. It is often difficult to distinguish the standard 
tree from the luxuriant weeds which interlace and enmesh its 
branches with their tendrils in an indissoluble union. Many of 
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these bear the most gorgeous flowers upon their bosoms of un- 
fading green; the wild pine burns in the sun like a topaz rising 
out of a calix of emerald. From the topmost limbs of the giant 
fathers ef the forest, such as the silk-cotton tree, bois Le Seur,* and 
various kinds of friguera, you see the creeper, like a cord, hanging 
down one hundred and fifty feet, another grows down parallel with 
the first, the wind twists them together into bell-ropes, as Ligon 
well puts it; others are successively united in this way, till at 
length the creeper, now a stout sapling, fixes itself in the ground, 
takes root, and like a graceful pillar supports the mighty architrave 
above. Fresh creepers again form a tracery round these and 
around the parent tree, and swell by accretion to such an enor- 
mous size, that they put me in mind of the huge and endless folds 
of the strangling serpents of the Laocoon. 

But nothing pleased me so much as the corn-bird’s nest.t This 
bird, in order. to lay her eggs in safety, and defeat those ingenious 
hidalgos the monkeys, weaves a kind of purse net, such as we see 
used in petty shops to contain balls of twine and other light arti- 
cles. This she suspends by a twisted cord of creepers from the 
outermost limb of many of the great trees; at the bottom of the 
purse, which is the broadest part, lies the nest, and there she 
swings away backwards and forwards before the breeze in the 
prettiest manner imaginable. I believe she gets in at the bottom, 
but the extreme height prevented me from seeing the aperture. If 
a man were disposed to be fanciful, he would say that the Indians 
borrowed their chinchorro or hammock from the corn-bird’s nest, 
though the bird has the advantage a thousand times over in airi- 
ness and motion. 


Our readers will be amused with the account of a party of 
negroes, who had assembled to be baptized and married by the 
newly arrived bishop. 


According to appointment, at nine the next morning, Mr 
Mitchell’s house was surrounded by a noisy multitude of men, 
women, and children. Some came to be baptized, some to gossip, 
and some to be married. Many of the latter brought in their arms 
smiling arguments that the prayers of the church for fecundity 
would be superfluous. They all entered the house with perfect 
nonchalance, roamed about in every part of it, and laughed and 
gabbled in as unrestrained a manner as they would have done in 
their own huts. Mrs Mitchell’s parlour, where I had slept, was 
constituted baptistery and altar. A white cloth was spread on the 
table, and a large glass vase, filled with pure water, was placed in 





* “T do not pretend to spell this word correctly. I only caught it in conversation, 
and believe it is some man’s name.’ 
+ The oriole or sylvia pensilis of Buffon, I believe. 
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the middle. After about a quarter of an hour’s arduous exertions 
on the part of the governor and commandant, these light-hearted 
creatures were reduced to as low a degree of noise, as their natures 
would admit. ‘The bishop then read the first part of the service, 
the whole party kneeling on the floor; but when the rite of 
aspersion came to be performed, there had like to have been a riot 
from the mothers jockeying for the honour of first baptism at the 
bishop’s hand. ‘The two chaplains ministered till they streamed, 

and never did [I hear such incessant squalling and screaming as 
arose from the regenerated piccaninnies. I think seventy were 
baptized and registered, which was the most laborious part of all. 

We had some difficulty in collecting them for the conclusion of 
the service, but upon the whole the adult negroes behaved exceed- 
ingly well, and displayed every appearance of unfeigned devotion. 

And then came Hymen! Bless thine eyes, sweet divinity, how 
I love thee! Thou that camest so easily to those poor votaries, 
when wilt thou come to me? When wilt thou with a spark from 
thy golden torch set fire to political economy, and reduce to ashes 
the relation which sexagenarians have created between population 
and the means of subsistence. 

About a dozen couples were agreed, but seven or eight more 
were influenced by the sweet contagion, and struck up a marriage 
on the spot, as we see done at the ends of the old comedies. One 
woman, I remember, turned sulky and would not come to the 
scratch, but Chesapeak her lover was not to be so done; ‘* Now 
you savey, Moll,”’ said he, ‘me no tand your shim shams; me 
come to be married, and me will be married; you come beg me 


when I got another; ” still Moll coquetted it; Chesapeak went 


out, staid five minutes, and, as I am a Christian man, brought in a 
much prettier girl under his arm, and was married to her forthwith. 
I suppose Chesapeak had his reputation. I have known cases in 
England, where something of this sort of manly conduct would 
have had a ve ry salutary effect. Now a grand difficulty arose from 
there being no rings; those in the women’s ears being too large 
by half. Hereupon [ took,—not thy hair, my Eugenia! oh, no,— 
but a gold hoop which my good father bought for me from a 
wandering Jew; this I profiered for the service of the sable bride- 
grooms, and I now wear it as a sort of charm as close as possible 
to Eugenia’s hair. It noosed thirteen couples. I gave away most 
of the brides; one of them, a pretty French girl ‘of the Romish 
faith, behaved very ill; she giggled so much that the clergyman 
threatened to desist from the ceremony, and her mate, a quiet and 
devout protestant, was very angry with her. When she was 
kneeling after the blessing, I heard her say to her husband,— 
‘«¢ Dit-on, Jean! hooka drole maniére de se marier! hé! hé! he!” 
J ‘ll warrant she leads her spouse a decent life of it. 
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Our author thus describes the appearance of the fire-flies of 
St Lucia in an evening. 


As I gazed, the air burst into atoms of green fire before my face, 
and in an instant they were gone; | turned round, and saw all 
the woods upon the mountains illuminated with ten thousands of 
flaming torches moving in every direction, now rising, now falling, 
vanishing here, reappearing there, converging to a globe, and dis- 
persing in spangles. No man can conceive from dry description 
alone the magical beauty of these glorious creatures ; so far from 
their effects having been exaggerated by travellers, I can say that 
[ never read an account in prose or verse which in the least pre- 
pared me for the reality. 

There are two sorts, the small fly which fits in and out in the 
air. the body of which I have never examined; and a kind of 
beetle, which keeps more to the woods, and 1s somewhat more 
stationary, like our glow-worm. ‘This last has two broad eyes on 
the back of its head, which, when the phosphorescent energy is 
not exerted, are of a dull parchnzent hue, but, upon the animal’s 
being touched, shoot forth two streams of creen light as intense as 
the purest gas. But the chief source of splendour is a cleft in the 
belly, through which the whole interior of the beetle appears like 
a red hot furnace. I put one of these natural lamps under a wine 
glass in my bed-room in Trinidad, and, in order to verify some 
accounts, which I have heard doubted, I ascertained the hour on 
my watch by its light alone with the utmost facility. 


The condition of the slaves in the West indies is spoken of in 
the following terms. 


People will differ in their estimates of the degree of comfort 
enjoyed by the adult slaves, but Mr Buxton himself could not doubt 
the happiness of the children. In the changeable climate of 
Britain, where infants must be wrapped up in frocks and mantles 
and caps and shoes, we have no notion of the vigorous precocity 
of life which is so common in the West indies ; there the punchy 
little Indian Bacchus stands up like a man in twelve months, and, 
instead of the unmindful vacancy of our babies, stares at you with 
the good impudent assurance which Raffael puts in the eyes of his 
Child. They dance together in rings amidst their fathers and 
mothers who may be working the farm court, and throw trash at 
each other, as Eton boys do chestnuts or snow-balls. One naked 
urchin ran full butt behind me, thrust his curly pate through my 
legs, and looked up in my face with irresistible impertinence. I 
believe I should have licked the scoundrel if he had pushed me 
into the pond, which he was near doing. Jerryjorimbo, a par- 
ticular ally of mine, must needs climb up my back in order to pat 
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my cheeks, and as to not shaking hands with every soul of them 
all, it would have been such a piece of tyranny as would have de- 
stroyed my sleep. Accordingly there was a satisfactory commu- 
nication of sweat between me and some dozens of His Majesty's 
subjects and Mr Jordan’s slaves. The nursery is a capital ‘sight. 
It is a large open room with the floor covered with wooden trays, 
and in each tray a naked niggerling. There they are, from the 
atom born to-day, up to eight or nine months of age, from the 
small black pudding up to a respectable sucking pig. Such 
screaming, mewling, and grinning! The venerable nurse sits 
placidly in the middle, and ‘administers pap to the young gentle- 
men when they seem to squall from hunger. They stuff children 
and turkies in the same way, by placing the victim on its back in 
their lap, inserting a lump of the food in the mouth, and then seeing 
it well down with the thumb and fore-finger. The negro women 
will do this to excess, and there is no convincing them of the evil 
consequences, though, it is notorious, that this inordinate repletion 
is a common cause of death amongst the young in the colonies. 

In Barbados the slaves have no provision grounds properly so 
called; these form a part of the estate, and they labour upon them 
as on the rest of the plantation. But they have all gardens of their 
own which they may cultivate as they please, and a dressed meal 
is always:provided for them in the middle of the day, which is 
exclusive of their daily allowance from the store of the master. 
That they have time to cultivate their patches of land is clear from 
the fact that they always are cultivated; either yams, Indian corn, 
plantains, or even canes, are to be seen growing round every hut. 
The hut is a cottage thatched with palm-branches, and divided 
into two rooms; one is the chamber of the parents, the other the 
common hall, with a table, chairs, and a broad bench with back 
to it for the children to sleep on at night. Some huts are larger 
and smarter than this. Jack something or other, the driver on 
the Society’s estate, has two large four post beds, looking-glasses, 
and framed pictures. Jack is a good-natured fellow, offered me 
some wine, and hath begotten twelve children or more. * * * 

That there are degrees in slavery is true ; the different education 
and more dierent tempers of their masters will operate in various 
ways upon the condition of the slaves, and between the highest 
and the lowest stage there will be often a greater space than be- 
tween freedom and some states of slavery itself. The well-dressed 
lady’s maid or gentleman’s butler and groom seem scarcely beneath 
the same classes of people in England; they receive no wages, 
indeed, and cannot leave their service ; but it must be recollected 
that they enjoy under their master’s protection almost every thing 
which they could buy with money, and that their country is so 
small, and society so uniform in it, that the wish to see the un- 
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known world and to try other services, which would render such 
a restriction tormenting in England or France, can affect their 
contentment in a very slight degree. The other extreme of servi- 
tude comprises the slaves belonging to the petty land proprietors, 
and the white and coloured tradesmen, mechanics, and keepers of 
hotels in the towns. The servi servorum, the slaves of slaves, 

occur so rarely as not to be worth taking into the account, except 
for the purpose of instancing a curious right of slavery, and of 
reprobating its allowance. I am far from meaning to condemn all 
these classes of masters by wholesale ; it often happens, I am told, 
that they are even too indulgent, and admit their slaves to a 
familiarity which can do no good to either party ; but I am bound 
to say that the only cases of cruelty, which I either met with or 
heard of in the West Indies, were one and all perpetrated by 
persons of this description. As the owners live worse, the slaves 
must of necessity live worse also; as their owners are less enlight- 
ened, less affected by public opinion, nay, oftentimes as barbarous 
or even more so than themselves, they the slaves must of course 
profit less under the instruction, and be more completely at the 
mercy of the passions of such their masters. 

These are the two extremes; the average condition is that of 
the labourers in the field upon respectable estates. ‘These consti- 
tute seven or eight tenths of the whole slave population. In point 
of ease and shade their life is much inferior to that of the planter’s 
domestic ; in food, care in sickness, instruction, and regular pro- 
tection, they are incomparably better off than the wretched thralls 
of the low inhabitants of the towns. The positive amount of their 
rights and privileges is, as I have occasionally remarked, various 
in various islands; in none is it greater, in few so great as in 
Barbados. There are many things in the slave management of 
that colony, which might be advantageously imitated by the 
planters of other islands; but at the same time this is a matter 
which depends so much upon local circumstances that it would be 
presumptuous in any one to condemn, upon general principles 
alone, those who do not avail themselves of the example. 


These extracts seem to show that the condition of the slaves 

is less wretched than is generally imagined. ‘That of the free 

eople of colour, in some of the islands at least, seems to be 
tolerable. Speaking of St Christopher’s, our author observes ; 


I believe I have reason to say that there is no colony, with 
perhaps the exception of Grenada, where the free coloured people 
are treated with so much justice as in St Kitt’s. There are in- 
stances here of respectable white and coloured persons intermarry- 
ing, which is a conquest over the last and most natural of all 
prejudices. The only newspaper in the island is conducted by a 
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coloured man, and what is more, as well conducted as any other 
in the West Indies. ‘Their oaths as witnesses they have long 
possessed. I believe, but I am not certain, that they vote indis- 
criminately with the whites in the election of members for the 
General Assembly. I received the sacrament myself after a black 
woman, and the odious custom of burying them ‘and the slaves in 
a detached piece of ground is not common, and where it did exist 
a little while ago I believe it has been since abolished at the 
earnest instances of the worthy bishop. 


In regard to Antigua, also, it is said ; 


In Antigua they are upon the whole fairly treated, though there 
are still many things which should b2 granted to them, if not for 
conscience’ sake, yet because it is useless to withhold then. 
There is considerable personal property possessed by this class, 
and the only or the principal newspaper of the island is conducted 
by a coloured man; a circumstance which a Barbadian would 
think imported a tolerable share of liberality in the white com- 
munity. 


The concluding observation, respecting Barbadoes, shows that 
this liberal treatment is not universal. 

The character of the aboriginal inhabitants of the islands, a 
large number of whom our author saw in ‘Trinidad, is thus 
drawn ; 


They seem to be the identical race of people whose forefathers 
Columbus discovered, and the Spaniards worked to death in 
Hispaniola. They are short in stature (none that I saw exceed- 
ing five feet and six inches), yellow in complexion, their eyes dark, 
their hair long, lank, and glossy as a raven’s wing; they have a 
remarkable space between the nostrils and the upper lip, and a 
breadth and massiveness between the shoulders that would do 
credit to the Farnese Hercules. Their hands and feet are small- 
boned and delicately shaped. Nothing seems to affect them like 
other men; neither joy nor sorrow, anger or curiosity, take any 
hold of them. Both mind and body are drenched in the deepest 
apathy; the children lie quietly on their mother’s bosoms; silence 
is in their dwellings, and idlesse in all their ways. 


In the following sketch, their character is compared with that 
of the negroes. 


The amazing contrast between these Indians and the negroes 
powerfully arrested my attention. ‘Their complexions do not differ 
so much as their minds and dispositions. In the first, life stag- 
nates; in the last, it is tremulous with irritability. The negroes 
cannot be silent; they talk in spite of themselves. Every passion 
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acts upon them with strange intensity; their anger is sudden and 
furious, their mirth clamorous and excessive, their curiosity auda- 
cious, and their love the sheer demand for gratification of an ar- 
dent animal desire. Yet by their nature they are good-humoured 
in the highest degree, and I know nothing more delightful than to 
be met by a group of negro girls, and be saluted with their kind 
** How d’ye, massa? how d’ye, massa?” their sparkling eyes and 
bunches of white teeth. It is said that even the slaves despise 
the Indians, and I think it very probable; they are decidedly 
inferior as intelligent beings. Indeed their history and existence 
form a deep subject for speculation. The flexibility of temper of 
the rest of mankind has been for the most part denied to them ; 
they wither under transportation, they die under labour; they will 
never willingly or ‘generally amalgamate with the races of Europe 
or Africa; if left to themselves, with ample means of subsistence, 
they decrease in numbers every year; if compelled to any kind of 
improvement, they reluctantly acquiesce, and relapse with certainty 
the moment the external compulsion ceases. They shrink before 
the approach of other nations as it were by instinct; they are now 
not known in vast countries of which they were once the only 
inhabitants; and it should almost seem that they have been 
destined by a mysterious Providence to people a third part of the 
globe, till in the appointed time the New World should be laid 
open to the Old, and the ceaseless and irresistible stream of popu- 
lation from the East should reach them, and insensibly sweep them 
from off the face of the earth. 


The condition of the jails in the West Indies may be judged 
of from the following description of that of Antigua. 


The jail is like most others in the West Indies, that is to say, 
as bad in every way as possible. The windows of some of the 
rooms look into the street, and through those on the ground floor 
any communication, either of rum or talk, may go on at all times. 
The court is a mere swamp of mud and water with pigs wallowing 
about in it, and the whole scene is wretched beyond description. 
They adopt here also the practice of turning out gangs of prisoners 
to walk in the streets with a chain about their legs. -It is really 
amazing that in a colony so enlightened as Antigua, where their 
other public institutions are conducted in a very exemplary man- 
ner, sucha gross nuisance should be permitted to remain under 
the eyes of the legislature. 


But little is said on the subject of religion. A large portion 
of the negroes in the English islands are methodists ; and, from 
the system of classes and confessions which prevails among this 
sect, our author apprehends consequences dangerous to the tran- 
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— of the colonies. The different views of the French and 
nglish settlers, and the consequent effects upon the condition 
of the different islands are thus described ; 


The French colonists, whether Creoles or Europeans, consider 
the West Indies as their country; they cast no wistful looks to- 
wards. France; they have not even a pacquet of their own; they 
marry, educate, and build in and for the West Indies, and the 
West Indies alone. In our colonies it is quite different; except a 
few regular Creoles, to whom gratis rum and gratis coloured 
mothers for their children have become quite indispensable, every 
one regards the colony as a temporary lodging-place, where they 
must sojourn in sugar and molasses till their mortgages will let 
them live elsewhere. They call England their home, though many 
of them have never been there; they talk of writing home and 
going home, and pique themselves more on knowing the probable 
result of a contested election in England, than on mending their 
roads, establishing a police, or purifying a prison. The French 
colonist deliberately expatriates himself; the Englishman never. 
If our colonies were to throw themselves into the hands of the 
North Americans, as their enemies say that some of them wish to 
do, the planters would make their little triennial trips to New 
York as they now do to London. The consequence of this feeling 
is, that every one, that can do so, maintains some correspondence 
with England, and when any article is wanted, he sends to 
England for it. Hence, except in the case of chemical drugs, 
there is an inconsiderable market for an imported store of miscel- 
laneous goods, much less for an assortment of articles of the same 
kind. A different feeling in Martinique produces an opposite 
effect; in that island very little individual correspondence exists 
with France, and consequently there is that effectual demand for 
books, wines, jewellery, haberdashery, &c. in the colony itself, 
which enables labour to be divided almost as far as in the mother 
country. In St Pierre there are many shops which contain nothing 
but bonnets, ribbons, and silks, others nothing but trinkets and 
toys, others hats only, and so on, and there are rich tradesmen in 
St Pierre on this account. Bridge Town would rapidly become a 
wealthy place, if another system were adopted ; for not only would 
the public convenience be much promoted by a steady, safe, and 
abundant importation, and separate preservation of each.article in 
common request, but the demand for those articles would be one 
hundred fold greater in Bridge Town itself than it now is on the 
same account in London, Liverpool, or Bristol, when impeded and 
divided and frittered away by a system of parcel-sending across 
the Atlantic. Supply will, under particular circumstances, create 
demand. If a post were established in Barbados, or a steam- 
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boat started between the islands, a thousand letters would be 
written where there are one hundred now, and a hundred persons 
would interchange visits where ten hardly do at present. I want 
a book and cannot borrow it; I would purchase it instantly from 
a bookseller in my neighbourhood, but | may not think it worth 
my while to send for it over the ocean, when, with every risk, 
must wait at the least three months for it. ‘The moral consequences 
of this system are even more to be lamented than the economical, 
but I will say more about that at some other time. 


On the whole, these sketches, though disfigured with con- 
siderable looseness of language, thought, and principle, with 
particular descriptions of West Indian cookery, and with classi- 
cal quotations which have no peculiar point, are instructive and 
amusing. 


1. An Address, delivered before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, at their Annual Meeting, 
May, 1825. By Joun Ware, M. D. Boston. 1826. 
12mo. pp. 23. 

2. An Address, delivered before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, June, 1826. By Gama ie. 
Braprorp, M. D. Boston. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Ir is not indifference to the benevolent and patriotic efforts of 
this, and of similar societies, that has prevented our earlier notice 
of them, and of the subject to which they relate. Nor have we 
ever deemed this, or any kindred enterprise, unappropriate to 
our pages. We take occasion, therefore, from the publication, 
almost simultaneously, of these sensible and well written pamph- 
lets, to atone, however imperfectly, for our past silence on an 
interesting and important topic, and to state, with litle regard to 
niceness of phraseology, some of the leading thoughts which 
occur to us respecting it. 

It is a thankless office, we well know, to search out and expose 
the disorders, sins, and dangers of the community to which we 
belong. ‘The exposure of evil generally subjects men to the 
imputation of a cynical temper; their motives are impeached, 
and their measures, if they adopt any, are reproached and con- 
demned. Or, if their intentions are spared, their imaginations, 
at least, are represented as distempered. Amidst the light and 
splendours of a prosperous era, it is foolishly supposed, that evils 
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are discerned, like spots on the sun, only through some darkened 
medium. It is notso. We “pity,” as much as could the curate 
of Coxwold, “ the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, ‘tis all barren.” Equally pitiable is his temper, who, 
in surveying the moral condition of a country like ours, perceives 
nothing but depravity and vice, and anticipates nothing but 
decrepitude and ruin. 

The painter, who sketches a single view, m may be excused for 
confining his eye to the narrow limits which his canvass is in- 
tended to exhibit; but what should we say of his soul or even of 
his genius, were he to return from the south of Europe, impressed 
only by the frightfully impending cliffs of the Alps, the eternal frost 
of their summits, or the gloom of the shades in the vallies at their 
base? Far from us be that morbid, boding spirit, which never 
bounds at the view of the moral youth and energy of our country, 
and never exults in the anticipation of her ripened virtue and 
glory. Such a spirit, however, it is useless to deprecate or to 
disavow. ‘The danger lies in the other extreme. The state of 
our community is so happy, its prospects so brilliant, that it is 
difficult to cherish in ourselves, or to excite in others, the vigi- 
lance and precaution which alone wil] preserve and augment our 
felicity. But when mischiefs are presented, not to the imagina- 
tion, but to the senses; mischiefs, not in their scattered elements, 
but in their settled combination ; not in their straggling, incipent 
movements, but in their organized discipline ; not skirmishing on 
the frontiers, but boldly advancing to the heart of the empire ; 
the patriot must awake from his lethargy and his reveries 5 ; must 
turn from complacent musings upon: his country’s strength and 
happiness ; must sound the alarm, and invoke his countrymen 
to unite in defence and resistance. Such a mischief exists 
among us. It rages among our citizens in peace, and our soldiers 
in war. It is wasting property, health, and life ; imposing burdens 
on the rich, and ruining the poor ; impairing public virtue, and 
destroying domestic peace ; not only diminishing the enjoyments 
of this life, but blighting the hopes of the next. 

While, therefore, we do not affect to preach, and would 
eschew any approximation to canting or whining, our readers 
will pardon us for addressing them as patriots, and calling their 
attention to some of the political evils which are the effect of that 
sn use of spirituous liquors, for which this country is 

sgracefully preeminent. 
he strength of every political community depends upon its 
numbers, resources, and virtue. ‘There is doubtless a limit, be- 
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yond which an increase of numbers weakens society. This 
limit, however, is to be ascertained not merely by numerical 
calculation, but by the means which a country possesses for sup- 
porting its population. It is unnecessary to advert to the maxims 
of political economists, on this subject; for no part of our country 
has arrived at that stage, in which a diminution of numbers is 
necessary to political health. Even in this ancient Common- 
wealth, we have but one hundredth part of the population which 
roficients in statistics assert that the soil ts capable of sustaining. 
Resides, our rapid increase proves that our numbers are not yet 
redundant ; no truth being more manifest than that men will not 
continue to multiply greatly beyond the means of support. It is 
certain, then, that any thing which diminishes our numbers, or 
retards their increase, is an evil. Especially will he so consider 
it, who takes an enlarged view of our political relations, and looks 
forward to the destiny which seems to be allotted to the Ameri- 
can nation. ‘The loss of six thousand inhabitants annually, will, 
within the life of man, retard the increase of population in the 
United States to a degree which no one will believe, until he has 
made the computation.* But to six thousand, at least, is the 
list of deaths annually swelled by the ravages of intemperate 
drinking. The bills of mortality which are presented to our in- 
spection, so far as the causes of death are stated, give the fright- 
ful intelligence, that one thirty-fifth part of those who go down to 
death, are prematurely hurried off by drunkenness. Melancholy 
facts under our own eyes, make these statements perfectly 
credible. Why, then, is so little emotion or inquiry excited ? 
What anxiety, apprehension, and alarm are produced by a fatal 
epidemical disease! The hand of benevolence, the skill and 
vigilance of the facuity, and the arm of the magistrate are exerted 
to mitigate, to remedy, to prevent. But while the pestilence 
slays its thousands, intemperance destroys its ten thousands. 
This mighty architect of ruins has reared more monuments in 
the valley of death, than all the judgments with which affronted 
Heaven has chastised our country. Yet benevolence has been 
—— and the laws have slept. 
et some wasting and stubborn disease attack a little village, 
and for a few short weeks the daily knell summons to a neigh- 





* We do not adopt the notion of Mr M‘Culloch,—the standing, flippant witness 
before committees of the British parliament,—who pronounces political economy to 
be “the most exact of moral sciences,” and who, last year, asserted, that “ pestilence 
never permanently retarded the increase of population in any country;” and who 
stated, to a shilling, the additional capital necessary to prevent the increase of popu- 
lation in Ireland from becoming a national curse! 
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bour’s obsequies ; dejection and awe seize upon the mind ; solici- 
tude looks out at each earnest eye ; fear and precaution are awake 
and busy, and sympathy mingles its tears with the offices of 
kindness and religion. if, however, in the same vicinity, one 
after another, in fearful succession, plunges -himself in death by 
intoxication, no general concern is manifested ; no arm is raised 
to arrest the suicide. It is lightly said, that a unit is added 
to the bills of mortality ; that the retailer has lost a customer, 
and Bacchus a votary. We ask, Is not this the apathy, and 
this the language of the day? We ask the friends of their 
country, Does not this demand the severest reprobation? Is it 
humane? Is it christian? Is it patriotic ? 

Though the desolations of death produce little excitement, it 
might be expected that a sense of interest would quicken sensi- 
bility, when rags and poverty call for legal relief. ‘The evil of 
pauperism is great and increasing. Its burdens will soon swell 
to that gigantic amount which defies calculation. “ England 
now presents a spectacle unparalleled in history. The voice of 
her parliament, the language of her legislators, and the testimony 
of her public economists concur in pointing to her pauperism as 
an abuse which shakes her system to its centre.” ‘The annual 
expense of the pauper sy stem in England, is not less than thirty- 
five and a half millions of dollars. One ninth part of her popu- 
lation is supported by one third part of the remainder. This 
mischief is not the growth of recent and trying days. It has 
been increasing and gathering strength for more than two centu- 
ries. We mention this tremendous evil in a foreign country, not 
to excite wonder, but to stimulate mquiry and reflection. We, 
in New England, are pursuing the same course with regard to 
paupers, and are proceeding with frightful rapidity to the same 
results. Our pauper system and theirs are the same in almost 
every principle. The expense there comes upon the landholder ; 
here all property is taxed for this object. This, however, makes 
no difference in the principle. It makes neither one pauper less 
nor more. ‘There is only one difference which much affects the 
increase or diminution of the poor. We do not allow a person 
to be removed for fear of future burdens merely. Until a man 
is chargeable, he cannot be taken from his abode and carried 
back to the place of his settlement. In a great variety of cases, 
it is otherwise in England. This is obviously a difference against 
them. ‘There, a labourmg man cannot safely pass the line of 
the parish where he is settled. ‘The magistrate may compel his 
return. Thus, the only means of improving his condition may 
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be forcibly taken from him. In great manufacturing districts, a 
sudden depression of business deprives thousands of employment, 
and the laws deny them the means of seeking it elsewhere, ex- 
cept on terms with which few can comply. ‘This was the original 
system; and though parliament, with sedulous care, has, within 
the last three fourths of a century, so modified and made excep- 
tions for the benefit of regularly bred artificers, that the pressure 
on them is somewhat alleviated, yet it is still heavy and-severe. 
With this difference only in the systems, we are proceeding with 
alarming strides in the downward road which England has trod- 
den, and are accumulating a burden, which, at no very distant day, 
will be too grievous to be borne. We may talk of the oppression 
of taxes in England ; of the inconstancy of her mart: eirmanaa 
which depend on foreign markets; and of the astonishing in- 
crease of her labour-saving machinery; and flatter ourselves that 
these and other peculiarities conspire to render the state of that 
country different from our own. ‘“ But there is a uniformity in 
moral causes and effects, that runs through the history of empires, 
and extends back to the commencement of every political system 
that has arisen into existence. If public almshouses, the im- 
provident and indiscriminate administration of public and private 
charities, and many other resorts, have encouraged pauperism in 
Great Britain, they will have the same tendency here, whenever 
and wherever adopted. ‘This is a rational and an infallible 
truth, worthy to direct and guide in all deliberations and efforts ” 
on this subject. 

The pauper burden of the State of Massachusetts has increased 
three fifths within the last twenty-five years; and probably that of 
the towns has increased more. In this Commonwealth,—where 
the facilities for acquiring a livelihood are the blessing and the boast 
of the people ; where industry is sure of its reward; where the 
soil will support one hundred times the present number of inhabi- 
tants,—it is an appalling fact, that, at the beginning of only the third 
century of its existence, one seventieth part of its population is sup- 
ported by public charity. There are not less than seven thousand 
paupers in this State, at an expense of at least three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars annually. Half the yearly tax is levied 
and expended for this object ; while three hundred thousand dol- 
lars more is paid by the towns for the support of town paupers. 
If this sum were divided by the number of towns in the Com- 
monwealth, each would pay more than one thousand dollars per 
annum. Add to this sum the charge for State paupers, and it 
will appear that the citizens of Massachusetts are taxed about a 
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thousand dollars a day for their poor. ‘This is not all. The 
expenses of litigation respecting settlements are to be added to 
the account,—an item of a magnitude scarcely credible.* 

One half, at least, who, throughout the State of Massachusetts, 
are reduced to want and cast upon the public, are thus reduced 
by intemperate drinking. We do not say this at random, but 
after much inquiry, and upon satisfactory data. We have no 
doubt it is so in other states. The nonsense and falsehood, 
therefore, are not to be tolerated,—that the drunkard is an 
enemy only to himself and his family. 

The time is at hand,—indeed it has already arrived,—when 
every friend of the State, every man who regards his own in- 
terest, must think and act with reference to the diminution of 
the poor rates. .The subject is a difficult and a delicate one, 
and this is not the occasion to discuss it. We have alluded to it, 
in connexton with the immediate subject of our present remarks, 
and would willmgly awaken attention and excite alarm respect- 
ing it. 

Having thus glanced at the effects of drunkenness upon the 
numbers and resources of the country, we might proceed to 
depict its demoralizing effects ; to show that it instigates to every 
crime within the cognizance of the. law,—every crime which 
justice punishes or mercy pardons. But the subject is not to our 
taste, nor appropriately within our province. 

It is important that it should be understood how much of this 
evil arises from causes that are within the power of the law and 
the local magistrates, and how much may be done by the efforts 
of benevolent individuals, which cannot be reached by legislative 
enactments. It cannot be improper to notice incidentally the 
deficiencies in the laws themselves. 

The first great prominent mischief within the reach of the 
laws, as they now stand, is the enormous number of licensed 
houses. ‘The very requisition of a license supposes the evil and 
danger of an unrestrained sale of ardent spirits. Experience 





* By a report of a committee of the legislature of New Hampshire, made about 
five years ago, it appears that the annual expenditure in that State for paupers, 
“ during the period of the last twenty years, increased more than fourfold ; giving 2 
ratio of increase that will double the expenditures in less than five years.” 


“From 1799 to 1805, expenses were $91,433 
From 1805 to 1810, do. ee nay .«. 121,239 
From 1810 to 1815, do. :% ‘ .. ++ 185,830 
From 1815 to 1820, do. ken - 324,995 
“During the saine period of twenty years, our population,” say the committee, 
“has not probably increased much more than ope fourth. Habitual intoxication is 
doubtless the most common cause 0) pauperism.” 
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preves it. Otherwise there could be no necessity nor propriety 
in confining the sale of small quantities to select hands. It was 
not so in the temperate days of our early British ancestors. 
Until the reign of Edward V1. any man might keep an alehouse 
at his pleasure. If he kept a disorderly one, he was liable to be 
punished for a nuisance, like every other subject who so con- 
ducted his business as to annoy the community. But at that 
period, the evil had advanced to a stage which called for the 
interference of the government ; and the license of the magistrate 
has ever since been required. In granting licenses, the magis- 
trates are required by the law, and by their oaths, to regard 
exclusively the public accommodation and welfare, without refer- 
ence to the importunity, the convenience, or the interest of the 
applicant. ‘This, too, is the theory of our own laws ; and if it is 
not regarded in practice, there is a breach of trust and of duty, 
for which our municipal authorities and our Courts of Sessions 
are responsible. 

The establishment of respectable inns is a proof and an accom- 
paniment of increasing civilization. The increase of dram-shops 
is the effect and the cause of increased and increasing depravity. 
It may be affirmed broadly, and without qualification, that every 
public house not required for the convenience of travellers and 
wayfarers, is a seminary for idleness, misery, crime, and pauper- 
ism; a public evil, and a cause of evil. ‘The English statutes 
on this subject, and our own, assert this doctrine. Experience 
demonstrates it. Our selectmen are required to certify to the 
Court of Sessions, what number of innhoiders and retailers they 
judge to be necessary for the public good. And to prevent intem- 
perance, and nuisances of vice and debauchery, the Sessions are 
directed not to license more persons, in any town, to keep houses 
for common entertainment, or to retail spirituous liquors, than 
the justices shall judge necessary for the receiving and refreshment 
of travellers and strangers, and to serve the public occasions of 
the town, or are necessary for the public good. Such are the 
requirements of the Massachusetts statute. But the spirit of this 
law is shamefully disregarded. We ask those who attend at the 
terms of court when licenses are granted, whether they should 
suspect that the justices, in many counties, had any responsibility 
or discretion on the subject; whether they do not, in general, 
act as mere registers ? We have heard it openly announced, by 
the Court of Sessions in one county, that they should be governed 
entirely by the selectmen’s certificate ; that they should license 
none without their approbation, and refuse license to no one for- 

VOL. IV. 43 
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mally approbated. We call for the indignant reprobation of such 
a dereliction of duty,—such a paltry skulking from responsibility. 
We care not how trifling the function, let it be discharged with 
fidelity and care, acc ording to law, according to the oath of the 
officer. But, if we except the ministers of the altar, we know 
not to “whose hands the public morals are more definitely en- 
trusted, than to those, who, not in the first instance, but in a kind 
of appellate jurisdiction, control the licenses for public houses. 
‘Theirs is a solemn judicial trust. By carelessly executing, they 
violate it. It is in their power to check the ravages of moral 
disease, or to overwhelm us with idlers, drunkards, and paupers. 

Selectmen have no higher duty than to preserve their towns 
from the vices and miseries of intemperance ; and we ask, why 
do not our laws require that they should be sworn to the faithful 
performance of this duty? By a statute (probably of no validity) 
they must take an oath impartially to execute their trust with 
regard to elections. But this is all. The pettiest ministerial 
officer,—even a hog-reeve,—cannot extend his restraining hand, 
until he has been solemnly sworn into office. Why should not 
our municipal fathers be under at least an equal obligation to act 
with fidelity in confining the range of intemperance? We put it 
to their consciences, whether they would, under the solemnity of 
an oath, set their signature to a certificate that the public good 
requires that so many houses should be licensed as they now 
annually approbate. 

It requires no reasoning to show, that by a faithful discharge 
of duty, according to the ‘jetter and spirit of the law, intemper- 
ance could be checked, and salutary effects be immediately 
perceptible. It is most manifest, that every facility for procuring 
the means of intoxication must increase the evil. A committee 
of the House of Commons in England, who were charged, a few 
years since, with the duty of devising and reporting measures to 
diminish drunkenness, and its concomitant evils, stated their 
opinion, that the most effectual method would be to lessen the 
number of public houses. ‘The statement of facts, which accom- 

anied this report, proved the correctness of their opinion. 

hen the number of such houses is greatly increased, there may 
be for a time a lack of support and of customers. Competition 
will arise, and vile measures be adopted to allure company. If 
mere idleness and thirst will not fill the house, some other 
inducement must be offered. ‘There must be a puppet-show, 
a juggler, a rope-dancer, or a shooting-match. It is a maxim, 
which the experience of the world has confirmed, that when 
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business of any kind is undertaken by too many hands, there will 
be mismanagement, dishonest shifts, and ultimate mischief to all 
who are connected with or affected by it, and to society. Obser- 
vation teaches us, that drunkards, like pigeons, will multiply in 
proportion to the houses that are prepared for them. Experiments 
have shown, that ther numbers are diminished by diminishing 
their haunts. In different parts of Massachusetts, the trial has 
been made with evident success. It was made by Mr Colden, 
while he was mayor of New York, with a firmness that deserves 
all commendation. He reduced the number of licenses one 
eighth, during the two first years he was in office, and the con- 
sequence was an immediate diminution of drunkenness and of 
crimes. ‘The warrants issued from the police office for the 
apprehension of offenders against the peace, were reduced three 
fifths. And though, as he stated, his refusal to grant licenses 
created more ill will towards him than all the duties of the 
mayoralty ; he found his reward in the melioration of the public 
morals, and the benedictions of the virtuous and patriotic.* 

So far as the redundant number of public houses is the cause 
of drunkenness and crime in New England, the law is adequate 
to the remedy. We call on those to whom its administration and 
execution are committed, to carry it into effect with firmness, 
and according to its true spirit. If it is painful and odious to 
punish offences, it is not so to prevent them. 

The cheapness of ardent spirits presents inducements and 
affords means of excessive drinking in this country, which are 





* We cannot resist the temptation to quote, in this connexion, a passage from a 
public letter of the late mayor of New York above mentioned, in which he proposed 
a law, which should entirely separate the tavern and the grocery, and even the selling 
of liquors by retail fiom all other business not necessarily connected with tavern- 
keeping. ‘* Allow me,” he says, “ to point out, by a representation of what I know 
to be daily occurrences, some of the pernicious effects of the union of these two 
employments. The honest and soberly disposed mechanic or labourer, who finds at 
the conclusion of a day, or at the end of a week, that his industry has afforded him the 
means of providing for his family, goes in the evening to a grocery, to get his bread 
er his meat for the succeeding day or week. At the grocery he meets many of his 
companions on the same errand. Good will and generous and liberal feelings will 
prompt one to treat; pride and similar dispositions will prompt each of the others to 
do as much. One glass raises the spirits, and gives rise to additional inclination for 
another; till money, which might have been, and was intended to be saved, is 
expended ; and the man, who never would have thought of going to a tavern, often 
retires from the grocery in a condition very inimical to the peace and prosperity of 
his family. The necessity of visiting the grocery is an excuse for the repetition for 
such scenes, till intoxication becomes a habit; that habit is at length indulged by 
running in debt; and idleness and ruin ensue. The unfortunate victim is hurried 
from the grogshop to the jail, and his family to the poorhouse.” , 

This representation deserves to be weighed by legislators and reflecting men of 
every class. The proposed measure may be more necessary in large towns, but 
would have a salutary influence in every part of the country. 
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without example in the history of the world. All other civilized 
nations have made it a part of their political economy to tax the 
means of drunkenness, for the purpose both of morality and a 
revenue. In Great Britain, the duties on imported spirits and 
the excise on those distilled in the kingdom are so regulated as 
to enhance the price of both. The latter are kept at a price 
just sufficiently below the former to give them the preference in 
the general market. Thus the business and productions of the 
kingdom are encouraged, while the public morals are guarded. 
The cost of spirituous liquor imported into that country is more 
than treble its price here ; and their spirits distilled at home are 
six times as high as our New-England rum and gin, and the 
whiskey of our Western States. Here there is a trifling duty on 
imported spirits, which does not materially affect the price, and 
which operates only on the seaboard and in the vicinity of nav- 
igable waters, where they are principally consumed. ‘There was 
a time when stills and distilled spirits were subject to an excise, 
and the revenue solemnly pledged for the payment of the pub- 
lic debt. ‘This, however, excited insurrection and was abolished. 
The effect of this low price is mischievous beyond conception. 
With little more than half the population of Great Britain, the 
United States consume five times the quantity of ardent spirits 
which there come under the inspection of the revenue officers. 
The whole consumption of that kingdom, on an annual average 
(excepting brandies and smuggled liquors) is less than six mil- 
lion gallons. We find means to dispose of thirty millions, and 
to refute, by facts which cannot be denied, the theory of Adam 
Smith, who supposed that if all duties and excises upon liquors 
in England were removed at once, it would ‘‘ occasion a pretty 
general and temporary drunkenness among the middling and in- 
ferior ranks of people, which would soon be followed by a per- 
manent and almost universal sobriety.” ‘There seems to be no 
prospect of enhancing the price of spirits by additional duties, or 
by an excise,*—and the more strenuous efforts are therefore 
requisite to withstand the mischiefs of intemperance, in some 
other manner. 

The resolute exercise of the duty of posting common drunk- 
ards, has always produced a good effect. The dread of being 
publicly advertised is found to be more strong than the fear of 
poverty and ruin. If the sense of shame can in any way be 





*“TIf you could taste some of my old whiskey,” said a member of Congress 
from one of the Western States, toa member from New-England, “ you could not 
have the heart to tax it.” 
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excited, let it be wrought upon. Defective as the laws are, a 
spirited and impartial enforcement of them would prevent 
much evil. 

The power of appointing guardians over those who waste their 
estate by excessive drinking, has been too sqtamishly exercised. 
Indeed we have often been reminded while noticing the manner 
in which this subject is handled, and this authority exerted, 
of the sareastic remark of Dr Gregory of Edinburgh,—that 
Britons are freemen, and Great Britain a free country, and that 
no one incident of freedom is more highly prized by the people 
of that country, than the liberty of doing foolish and wrong things, 
and of going to the devil in their own w ay. In Rome, it was a 
fundamental law—a law of the twelve tables—that prodigal per- 
sons should be subjected to the care and custody of a tutor ; a law 
as sacredly regarded, and as rigidly enforced as were the laws of 
Moses among the Jews. A treble benefit arises from this course 
of proceeding, wherever it is adopted ; the means of intoxica- 
tion are withheld from the ward ; his family is saved from want, 
and the public from expense. With no little surprise, we recent- 
ly learned, that in the state of New-York, no power existed, ull 
within five years, to place this class of spendthrifis under guar- 
dianship. "The Chancellor, by a statute passed in 1821, has now 
the same power there over habitual drunkards, as he alw ays had 
over lunatics. 

The statutes of Massachusetts, so far as they directly affect 
the drunkard, regard merely the public expense. ‘The hand of 
the law is not laid upon him, until he endangers the public 
finances. After suffering him to proceed with impunity, until 
the habit of intemperate drinking is confirmed, and reformation is 
hopeless, it interposes by a mandate to the selectmen to post him, 
and by a penalty of five dollars upon the taverner or retailer who 
shall afterwards supply him with spirituous liquor. Formerly, 
the law considered drunkenness as a crime in itself, and the 
drunkard a criminal offender. The offence was punishable by 
fine, which was to be enhanced upon a repetition of it. If the 
offender was unable to discharge the fine, he was to be punished 
by the stocks, imprisonment, or whipping. ‘This was not the code 
of a een government. Our ancestors brought it with 
them from England. Other countries have had similar views of 
this odious vice. By a law of the Lesbians, given by one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, every crime committed in intoxication 
received a double punishment. The Romans punished drunken- 
ness with severity. In the early days of their history, a woman 
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was subject to death tor this offeace ; the punishment was after- 
wards changed to a forfeiture of the right of dower.* By the 
former laws of Spain, a man who had been once voluntarily in- 
ebriated, was forever disqualified to testify in a court of justice. 
Drunkenness was not punishable in England, earlier than the 
reign of James I. Lord Coke, who during that reign compiled 
his institutes of crown law, says “ the laws against drunkenness 
are very new.” He further says, “ King Edgar, permitting many 
of the Danes to inhabit here (who first brought into this realm 
excessive drinking), was in the end constrained to make a law 
against this excess (which never cometh alone), driving certain 
nails into the sides of their cups, as limits and bounds, which no 
man upon great pain should be so hardy as to trangress. If the 
excess of drinking extend to that loathsome and odious vice of 
drunkenness, it is punishable by act of parliament. And to say 
the truth, the ancient Britons were free from this crime.” 

There were police officers at the public expense, in the early 
days of Massachusetts, whose duty it was to inform against 
drunkards, and to bring them before the magistrate. And we 
fully concur in the opinion of the late Mr Dexter, who took a 
deep interest in this subject, that the most effectual, if not the 
only sure means of restraining this destructive evil, is to revive 
the principle of the old colonial laws, and punish yoluntary 
drunkenness as a crime per se, in the same manner as larceny or 
counterfeiting is punished. Such a law, faithfully enforced, 
would produce most beneficial effects ; and we see no objection 
to it, which might not be made to any punishments of any offence 
now warranted by ourlaws. But the public sentiment cannot be 
brought at present to sanction such an infraction of a free citizen’s 
liberty to brutify himself, annoy his neighbours, and corrupt the 
public morals. 

Although we have heard it asserted by one of the justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas in this Commonwealth, in a charge 
to a grand jury, that all the efforts of societies for the suppression 
of intemperance would produce no beneficial effects ; we avow 
ourselves to be of a totally different opinion. We are not among 
those who admit the belief that nothing can be done. Much 
may be done; much has been done. By the cautious, but firm 
and inflexible performance of duty—by union and energy—ef- 
fects will be produced. The efforts of societies in England, 





* M. Cato non solum existimatas, sed multatas quoque a judice mulieres refert, 
non minus, si vinum in se, quam si probrum et adulterium admisissent. ulus 
Gellius, Lib. x. cap. 23. 
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supported by parliament, have caused great results. ‘The health 
of Great Britain has been promoted. ‘The number of deaths 
in that kingdom has been diminished more than one fifth within 
the last thirty -five years. There has been an increase of popu- 
lation there within the last fifteen years of two millions, notwith- 
standing her wasteful wars and numberless emigrations. Her 
political economists concur in ascribing these effects to the de- 
crease of intemperance as one of the principal causes. This 
decrease is the effect of individual exertion, and of the interest 
and alarm that were excited by the statements, the petitions and 
remonstrances of voluntary associations. 

The efforts of such associations, to be of practical efficacy, 
must be chiefly confined to prevention. ‘The reform of such as 
are confirmed in transgression is almost hopeless. Polemon 
renounced his habits of intoxication at the reproof and remon- 
strances of Xenocrates ; and a few modern instances show that 
despair is wrong. But they are too few to form the basis of any 
system. ‘Temporary amendment excites hope, and often pro- 
duces confidence, but it is generally abused, and the subject of 
it returns, upon some slight temptation, to viler and more des- 
perate excess. 

Sudden and hasty changes are not to be expected or desired. 
They can be effected by no means that are fitted to the nature 
of man, or adapted to his permanent welfare. It is not the ex- 
pectation of rational men that any efforts of theirs will renovate 
the state of society at once. ‘The progress of every thing moral 
is gradual. Moderata durant. Political revolutions may be 
achieved by sudden violence and boldness; but the sword is 
generally the instrument, and tumult and death the ac compani- 
ments. Even with such weapons and such warfare, the end is 
hopeless, unless there has been a long endurance of evils, real or 
imaginary, and an extensive union both of design and effort. 
And after all, the change produced is oftener for the worse than 
for the better; at least, a great portion of those who are con- 
cerned, or who sit in judgment on the affair, will so esteem it. 

The necessity of union for objects, like those which the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Intemperance has in view, is far greater 
than for the enforcement of the laws against the higher offences. 
In the latter cases, the injury to the sufferer is a sufficient stimu- 
lus. He who is robbed will pursue the felon to recover his prop- 
erty. He needs no sense of public duty to quicken his steps or 
enliven his vigilance. And even were he so lost to the public 
interest—were his regard to the safety and welfare of society so 
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weak and faltering as to induce him to forego the trouble of 
further measures, after obtaining his goods—the law has checked 
him by its penal sanctions. If he compounds a felony, he be- 
comes an offender himself, and is sure of meeting an exemplary 
punishment. ,Not so with the abuses and vices that lead to rob- 
bery and every other crime. Drunkenness does not immediate- 
ly affect the beholder. “ It neither picks his pocket, nor breaks 
his leg.” He has no immediate personal interest in the correc- 
tion of the offender. Besides, there is an odium attached to 
individual interference in cases of mere morals. Such interfer- 
ence is imputed to personal enmity or to a restless officiousness. 
Very difterent is it, however, when men of sobriety and elevated 
character unite for definite purposes-——purposes publicly known 
and avowed ; and when the support of all is mutually plighted. 
Strength is thus accumulated, personal odium avoided, and a 
restraining impression made. We know, indeed, that evil prin- 
ciples are more active than good, because they are more restless. 
But good principles, when brought into action, are the strongest 
and most enduring. ‘To restrain the former, and to foster and 
give an object and a direction to the latter, is one of the main 
ends of civilized society. 

Hope and principle (the want of which is frequently the cause 
of intemperate drinking) may be given-to men by human institu- 
tions. It is no less the duty than the interest of a government 
to see that they are given. And no government has shown a 
more provident and fostering regard to this great object, than is 
displayed in the constitution and laws of this Commonwealth. 
The literary and moral instruction, which is the fruit of those 
laws, furnishes a delightful subject of contemplation. It must, 
however, be passed by at this time with a single remark—that 
this system of early instruction is a more efficacious preventive 
of drunkenness, pauperism, and crime, than all the terrors of 
penal enactments with their bloodiest sanctions. Let it be cher- 
ished, improved, and perpetuated. 

Entertaining these views, and confiding in the character and 
wisdom of the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, we fervently hope they will pursue the good work 
they have undertaken; and doubt not they will hereafter be 
acknowledged as public benefactors. 


Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo, 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 
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1. Report from the Commissioners appointed to Revise the Statut: 
Laws of the State of New York, prepared in Obedience to a 
Resolution of the Assembly; communicated March 15th, 1826. 
Albany. 1826. Svo. pp. 112. 


2. Sampson’s Discourse and Correspondence with various learned 
Jurists, upon the, History of the Law, with the Addition of 
several Essays, Tracts, and Documents, relating to the 
Sulject. Comptes and published °y Pishe Yy ThompsOn. 
Washington. 1826. S8vo. pp. 202 


Untess we greatly deceive ourselves, the undertaking, which 
the commissioners appointed to revise the statute laws of New 
York have assumed, is destined to hold a prominent place in the 
history of American legislation. The Report before us will 
enable the public to judge of the importance of the object, the 
best mode of accomplishing it, the competency of those to whom 
the duty is entrusted, and the probable effect of their labours 
upon our systems of jurisprudence. 

They, whose profession or pursuits make them intimately 
acquainted with the condition of statute law in our state govern- 
ments, can most readily appreciate the importance of the subject. 
There are few persons, however, we apprehend, entirely ignorant 
of the confusion and prolixity, the numberless repetitions, contra- 
dictions, omissions, and other anomalies, which, owing partly to 
the inconsiderate facility wherewith laws are passed, and partly 
to the pernicious influence of certain maxims of the common law, 
deface more or less the statute-book of every state in the Union. 
To remedy these evils in her own laws, the ‘State of New York, 
upwards of a year ago, appointed John Duer, Benjamin F. 
Butler, and Henry Wheaton, commissioners, to collate and revise 
all the public statutes of the State, of a general and permanent 
nature. They were charged to collate and reduce into one act, 
those acts or parts of acts, which related to the same subject ; 
to distribute the consolidated acts into suitable titles and other 
subdivisions; to omit all acts or parts of acts, which had been 
repealed, or had expired, or were repugnant to the present con- 
stitution; to suggest to the legislature such imperfections as should 
appear in the revised acts, and the best mode of amending them ; 
to suggest the repeal of old laws, and the enactment of new ones, 
where they should deem it expedient; and to complete the re- 
vision in other respects, so as to render the statutes more plain 
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and easy to be understood. Such is the object contemplated,— 
a most valuable and dignified one certainly, and worthy of the 
enterprising character of New York to attempt. 

The Report contains an extract from the revision, with a re- 
print of the revised statutes, thus affording the most complete 
and satisfactory evidence of the utility of the scheme. All we 
ask of those, who doubt concerning its excellence, ts, carefully to 
compare the same law in its existing shape, with the intelligible, 
clear, simple, and methodical digest of it, which the commissioners 
have prepared. In regard to these gentlemen indiv idually, with- 
out indulging in general encomium, we merely say, that their 
established characters, and the specimen they have given of the 
plan and execution of their work, fully justify the choice of the 
legislature. And we confidently predict, therefore, that this 
experime nt, being tried under such favourable auspices, will be 
imitated else where, and be followed by the happiest consequences. 

The State of New York has not proposed to make a perfect 
code of all her laws, but only a thorough revision of her statutes. 
But public sentiment there, and in other parts of the country, 
if we mistake not, gradually undergoing a radical change in ‘le. 
tion to this point. A majority of the legal profession are undoubt- 
edly hostile, from habit, education, and other causes , to a reform 
in our systems of law. But the spirit of inquiry is now too freely 
exerted to suffer a subject so important, and one which enters 
so immediately into every body’s concerns, to continue long en- 
veloped in the mists of ancient prejudice. There is nothing 
here to check, permanently, the progress of truth; no kingly 
government, no titled aristocracy, no complicated fabric of time- 

sanctioned and prescriptive oppressions, to be shaken and endan- 

gered by reducing the laws to a compendious, fixed, and _intelli- 
gible shape. The example of other times, and other nations, is 
beginning to have its influence ; and the great cause of legal im- 
provement to find advocates among the ablest members of that 
profession, which has been heretofore esteemed so generally ad- 
verse to innovation. In several of the states, the executive has 
strongly recommended to the legislature the formation of a com- 
plete code ; which, in the language of Mr Clinton, “ would free 
our - laws from uncertainty, elevate a liberal and honourable 
profession, and utterly destroy judicial legislation, which is at 
war with the genius of representative government.” 

Mr Sampson’s Discourse, and the various letters and tracts 
accompanying it, are full of powerful, cogent reasoning upon the 
desirableness of completing this great work. Many of the pieces 
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are written by jurists of eminent standing ; and all of them conspire 
to disseminate just notions respecting the vaunted perfection of 
the common law. They strike, with no feeble hand, at that idol 
of the English lawyers, whose extravagant praises of it, we, in 
this country, have been too prone to re-ec ho, without considering 
the difference in the spirit and condition of our respective 
governments. 

We will not recapitulate the arguments, which abound in this 
book, on the utility and expediency of arodue! ing written codes 
in America. On a future occasion, we may recur to a topic so 
inviting, and so important to the highest interests of the nation. 
For the present, we abstain, merely asking those of the pro- 
fession, with whom antiquated authority is every thing, to ponder 
the opinion of Sir Francis Bacon, “the wisest” man of his time. 
and of the great and good Sir Matthew Hale. 

In his Preface dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth, prefixed to his 
Elements of the Comman Law, Lord Verulam uses the following 
language. 


But I am an unworthy witnesse to your Majestie of an higher 
intention and project, both by that which was published by your 
chancellor in full parliament from your royall mouth, in the five 
and thirtieth of your happy reigne ; and much more by that which 
I have beene since vouchsafed to understand from your Majesty, 
imparting a purpose for these many years infused into your Majes- 
ties breast, to enter into a generall amendment of the states of 
your lawes, and to reduce them to more brevity and certainty, that 
the great hollowness and unsafety in assurances of lands and goods 
may be strengthened, the swarving penalties that lye upon many 
subjects removed, the execution of many profitable lawes revived, 
the judge better directed in his sentence, the counsellor better 
warranted in his counsaile, the student eased in his reading, the 
contentious suitor that seeketh but vexation disarmed, and the 
honest suitor that seeketh but to obtaine his right relieved; which 
purpose and intention, as it did strike mee with great admiration 
when I heard it, so it might be acknowledged to be one of the most 
chosen workes, and of the highest merit and beneficence towards 
the subject, that ever entred into the mind of any king. 


Sir Matthew Hale wrote an admirable tract of some length 
on the “Amendment of the Laws,” in which the whole question 
of the expediency of codifying the common law, is argued in a 
masterly manner. In his Preface to Rolle’s Abridgment, after 
praising Justinian’s reformation of the civil law, he proceeds 
thus ; 
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And truly, considering to how great a bulk the volumes and 
books of the common law have, in progress of time, arisen ; how 
many printed resolutions of the samé cases or points; how many 
disagreeing reports there are, touching the same matters; how 
many contradictory opinions, that would be explained or settled ; 
how many titles are disused; it were to be wished that some com- 
plete corpus juris communis were extracted out of the many books 
of our English laws, for the public use, and for the contracting of 
the laws into a narrower compass and method, at least for ordinary 
study. But this is a work of time, and requires many industrious 
and judicious hands and heads to assist in it. 


The Claims of Puritanism: a Sermon, delivered at the Annual 
Election, May 31, 1826. By the Rev. Orvitie Dewey. 
Boston. Svo. pp. 32. 


2. Character of the Puritans; a Sermon, preached before the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company, June 5, 1826. 
By F. W. P. Greenwoop. Boston. 8vo. pp. 22. 


We have been highly gratified with the perusal of these two 
eloquent discourses. The *y are honourable to our clergy, and to 
our country. Mr Dewey takes occasion, from the New ‘England 
character of the celebration in which he is engaged, the delivery 
of a sermon before the legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
at the opening of the political y year, to discuss the character of the 
puritans, the fathers of New England. This subject has lately 
attracted much attention, and the orator takes S up their cause with 
the zeal of a champion. He eulogizes the spirit of dissent from 
established institutions, as synonymous in their case with the spirit 
of improvement; the courage with which they fought the battles 
of liberty in the time of Charles I.; the disinterestedness which 
led them to sacrifice their own immediate interest for the good 
of posterity ; the intelligence and foresight displayed in their 
establishments, civil, literary, and religious. They have never, 
he considers, been held in just estimation, because it has been 
left to their enemies to tell their story. We have no wish to 
deny their merits. ‘Their descendants may justly glory in eget 
But the orator seems to us to have dealt too exclusively i 
panegyric, when it is considered, that the current of opinion is 
now running strongly in their favour, and that it is not so much a 
defence, as a just exposition of their characters, which is needed. 
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This discourse is properly an eloquent eulogy. Our readers will 
be pleased with the spirit of the following passages. 


Let it not be forgotten, then, at least by us, the immediate 
descendants of these men, for the sake of our gratitude and our 
virtue, too, let it not be forgotten, that when the weary pilgrim 
traversed this bleak coast, his step was lightened, and his heart 
was cheered, by the thoughts of a virtuous posterity; that when 
our fathers touched this land, they would fain have consecrated it 
as a holy land; that when they entered it, they lifted up their eyes 
towards heaven, and said, ‘* Let this be the land of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecuted, the land of knowledge, and O! let it 
be the land of piety.”” Let the descendants cf the pilgrims know, 
that if their fathers wept, it was not for themselves alone; if they 
toiled, they toiled,—or as one of them nobly said,—they ‘ spent 
their time, and labours, and endeavours for the benefit of them 
who should come after ;” that if they prayed, they prayed not for 
themselves. alone, but for their posterity. And, little, it may be, do 
we know of the fervour and fortitude of that prayer. When we 
pray, we kneel on pillows of down, beneath our own comfortable 
dwellings ; but the pilgrim kneeled on the frozen and flinty shore. 
Our prayers ascend within the walls of the consecrated temple ; 
but the mighty wave, and the shapeless rock, and the dark forests 
were their walls; and no sheltering dome had they, but the rolling 
clouds of winter, and the chill and bleak face of heaven. We pray 
in peace, and quietness, and safety; but their anxious and wrestling 
supplication went up amidst the stirring of the elements, and the 
struggle for life; and often was the feeble cry of the defenceless 
band broken by the howling of wild beasts, and the war-whoop of 
wilder savages. 

Yes, our lot has fallen to us in different times ; and now it is 
easy for us, no doubt, calmly to survey the actions of those who 
were engaged in the heat of the contest, and we have leisure to 
talk at large about ignorance, and bigotry, and superstition ; and 
we can take the seat of grave wisdom, and philosophize upon the 
past, when to philosophize 1 is all that we can do. Yes, ft is easy, 
now that the forest is cleared away, and we bask in the sunshine 
which they have opened upon us, through the deep and dark 
foliage,—it is easy, no doubt, coolly and nicely to mark their 
mistakes and errors; but go back to the struggle with fear, and 
want, and disease,—go to the fields which they cultivated, and see 
them with the felling axe in one hand, and the weapon of defence 
in the other,—go back to:all the rude dwellings of poverty and 
trouble ; but you cannot,—even in imagination you cannot. No; 
the days of trial and suffering have been,——but it is not for us, even 
to understand what they were! This little only is required of 
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us,—to do justice to the virtues which we have no longer any 
opportunity to imitate. ” ° ° 

These are the days, these are the men, that we are called upon 
to remember and to honour. But it is not enough, to remember 
their deeds; we are bound, let me add in the close, to imitate their 
virtues. This ts the true, the peculiar honour which we are bound 
to render to such an ancestry. The common measure of national 
intelligence and virtue is no rule for us. It is not enough for us 
to be as wise and improved, as virtuous and pious, as other nations. 
Providence, in giving to us an origin so remarkable and signally 
favoured, demands of us a proportionate improvement. We are 
in our infancy, it is true, but our existence began in an intellectual 
maturity. Our fathers’ virtues were the virtues of the wilderness, 
yet without its wildness ; hardy, and vigorous, and severe, indeed, 
but not rude, nor mean. Let us beware lest we become more 
prosperous than they, more abundant in luxuries and refinements, 
only to be less temperate, upright, and religious. Let us beware 
lest the stern and lofty features of primeval rectitude should be 
regarded with less respect among us. Let us beware lest their 
piety should fall with the oaks of their forests; lest the loosened 
bow of early habits and opinions, which was once strung in the 
wilderness, should be too much relaxed. 


In Mr Greenwood’s discourse upon the same subject, a liberal 
tribute of praise is also bestowed upon the lofty virtue of the 
fathers of New England, but mingled with just comments upon 
their faults ; their religious intolerance as rigid as that from which 
they fled ; the cruelty of which they were too often guilty towards 
the Indians ; their superstitious belief in prodigies, and dread of 
the wiles of Satan, as well as the needless austerities, with which 
they burthened religion. The defence of their faults, deduced 
from the character of the age, Mr Greenwood rejects in the 
following words. 


If there is no fault in agreeing with the bad spirit of the age, 
there is no merit in resisting it. The puritans, in some important 
particulars, took bold and gigantic strides before their age. Are 
they to be praised and had in affectionate and honourable remem- 
brance for doing so? Then let them not escape a due degree of 
censure, if we find, that in other respects, they halted with their 
age; and went not out from its darkness. 


That he does not, however, suffer his sense of their faults to blind 
him to their merits, this eloquent passage sufficiently evinces ; 


One of the most prominent features which distinguished our 
forefathers, was their determined resistance to oppression. They 
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seemed born and brought up, for the high and special purpose of 
showing to the world, that the civil and religious rights of man, the 
rights of self-government, of conscience, and independent thought, 
are not merely things to be talked of and woven into theories, but 
to be adopted with the whole strength and ardour of the mind, 
and felt in the profoundest recesses of the heart, and carried out 
into the general life, and made the foundation of practical useful- 
ness, and visible beauty, and true nobility. Liberty, with them, 

ras an object of too serious desire and stern resolve, to be personi- 
fied, allegorized, and enshrined. ‘They made no goddess of it, as 
the ancients did ; they had no time nor inclination for such trifling ; 
they felt that liberty was the simple birthright of every human crea- 
ture; they called it so; they claimed it as such; they reverenced 
and held it fast as the unalienable gift of the Creator, which was 
not to be surrendered to power nor sold for wages. It was theirs 
as men; without it they did not esteem themselves men ; more 
than any other privilege or possession it was essential to their 
happiness, for it was essential to their original nature; and there- 
fore they preferred it above wealth, and ease, and country; and 
that they might enjoy and exercise it fully, they forsook houses 
and lands and kindred, their homes, they native soil, and their 
fathers’ graves. They left all these; they left England, which, 
whatever it might have been called, was not to them a land 
of freedom; they launched forth on the pathless acean, the wide, 
fathomless ocean, soiled not by the earth beneath, and bounded 
all round and above only by heaven, and it seemed to them like 
that better and sublimer freedom which their country knew not, 
but of which they had the conception and image in their hearts ; 
and, after a toilsome and painful voyage, they came to a hard and 
wintry coast, unfruitful and desolate, but unguarded and boundless ; 
its calm silence interrupted not the ascent of their prayers ; it had 
no eyes to watch, no ears to hearken, no tongues to report them ; 
here, again, there was an answer to their soul’s desire, and they 
were satisfied, and gave thanks; they saw that they were free, 
and the desert smiled. 

I am telling an old tale ; but it is one which must be told, when 
we speak of those men. It is to be added, that they transmitted 
their principles to their children and, that, peopled by such a race, 
our country was always free. So long as its inhabitants were un- 
molested by the mother country in the exercise of their important 
rights, they submitted to the form of English government; but 
when those rights were invaded, they spurned even the form away. 
This act was the revolution, which came of course, and sponta- 
neously, and had nothing in it of the wonderful or unforseen. 
‘The wonder would have been, if it had not occurred. It was 
indeed a happy and glorious event. but by no means unnatural : 
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and I intend no shght to the revered actors in the revolution, when 
I assert that their fathers before them were as free as they, every 
whit as free. The principles of the revolution were not the sud- 
denly acquired property of a few bosoms; they were abroad in the 
land in the ages before; they had always been taught like the 
truths of the Bible; they had descended from father to son, down 
from those primitive days, when the pilgrim, established in his 
simple dwelling, and seated at his blazing fire, piled high from the 
forest which shaded his door, repeated to his listening children the 
story of his wrongs and his resistance, and bade them rejoice, 
though the wild winds and the wild beasts were howling without, 
that they had nothing to fear from great men’s oppression and the 
bishops’ rage. Here were the beginnings of the revolution. Every 
settler’s hearth was a school of independence ; the scholars were 
apt, and the lessons sunk deeply; and thus it came that our 
country was always free; it could not be other than free. 


The Harvest Festival, with other Poems. By F.S.H. Boston. 
1826. 18mo. pp. 79. 


Ir a candid and liberal criticism can at any time assist the 
efforts, and contribute to the improvement of poetical genius, it 
is when its first productions are offered to the public. ‘The voice 
of encouragement is then peculiarly grateful, though it be heard 
only in the doubtful ianguage of our author ; 


Ye seck the wreath of Fame: toil on, toil on; 

When ye are low, perhaps they ’ll bring its flowers, 

And strew them carelessly upon your graves, 
Then, too, if ever, will the hints of a candid censer be read and 
regarded ; while the mind has not yet acquired that contempt of 
the opinions of others, which has ruimed more authors than either 
indolence or stupidity. 

But it is not our design to analyze the contents of this little 
volume, more minutely, than will be necessar y to justify the very 
favourable opinion we shall express of it. Indeed a laboured 
criticism in this case, would be two much like placing a butterfly 
upon the rack of inquisition. 

The most prominent trait in the author’s style, is its melody. 
The lines entitled “ Wanderings,” and most of the songs, de- 
serve, in this respect, particular notice. Of the last, we are most 
pleased with one addressed “’To Ismenia,” and the “ Persian 
Songs,” explaining in words, the expressive language of the 
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token-flowers of Eastern lovers. The Persian song we extract 
as a favourable specimen of our author’s powers. 


THE MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 


Before the winning breeze could steal 

Morn’s sprinkled pearl-drops from this rose, 
I culled it, that it might reveal 

The tale my lips dare not disclose. 


Its leaves of virgin tenderness, 

Where I have pressed a kiss for thee,— 
Its blush of maiden bashfulness,— 

Both tell of love and secrecy. 


For they have bound my flowing curls, 
And told me, that.ere eve’s miid hour, 
They ‘ll deck me with their gems and pearls, 
To shine the queen of Iran’s bower. 


But I will toil and tempest brave, 
And roam the desert at thy side, 
And kiss thy feet, and live thy slave, 

Rather than be proud Iran’s bride. 


But it would be unjust to represent the style of these pro- 
ductions as melodious and beautiful, without also referring to 
articles worthy the higher praise of energy and strength. The 
“‘ Stranger’s” tale, the sketches of the ocean, the mountain, and 
the cataract, the dying denunciations of ** Eponina,” are enough 
to show, that the writer is capable of high imagination and sub- 
lime description. ‘This will appear from the following passage, 


describing the cataract and the mountain. 


Seek’st thou the spirit who with magic wand 
Can work these wonders ? Come, then, let us stand, 
Here, on the precipice that overhangs 
That everlasting deep. O God! it is 
A sight too solemn to look out upon, 
Unless with reverence for thy majesty, 
And for thy greatness, awe. See how the waves 
Come surging onward—heaving, heaving on, 
As if a consciousness of their own might 
Gave a new impulse to them. See! they strike 
The battlements fixed by Jehovah’s hand, 
And the tremendous roar tells their defeat. 
Look! look again—a coronal of foam, 
White as a snow-wreath, now surmounts the wave 
And sparkles in the sun—and now—’t is gone ! 
VOL. IV. 45 
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But night comes on; let us begone—we '‘Il climb 
Yon mountain, though it be a toilsome task. 

Let no unhallowed word pass from thy lips, 

Nor impure thought dwell in thy heart—for now 
We leave the earth and all its vanities 
Below—and come up to a place, that seems 

The threshold of th’ Eternal’s presence. Hush! 
Here in this region Silence sits supreme, 

And now she slumbers ‘neath the canopy 

That darkness spreads around. The sense is pained 
By the intensity of stillness, for 

Even the breeze, although its dewy wing 

Bring freshness with its ‘stirring, in its flight 

Is noiseless as the e eagle, w hen he wheels 

Alone and undisturbed in the mid air. 

The sky above looks dark and fathomless, 

Like the great ocean in a troubled dream ; 

The stars burn with strange splendour, yet their rays 
Diffuse no light around, but rather seem 

Like orbs that separate the realm of light 

From chaos. ’T is a fearful spot—like that 
Which David dreamt of, when he spoke of Hin, 
Who maketh darkness his abiding-place. 


“'The Harvest Festival,” is a short dramatic poem, containing 
a pleasing picture of rural enjoyments, made interesting by a plot, 
consisting of the due proportions of love and accident. “The 
Fairy Wreath” is full of fanciful imagery. In the article, entitled 
** Dreams,” the author has made to pass before him, i a vision, 
most of our native bards, drawing from their works the features 
of their several portraits. None, acquainted with their writings, 
will find it difficult to distinguish their peculiar traits. 

To the writer, whom we thus cordially welcome to the paths 
of literature, we would recommend the choice of subjects more 
full of the animation of real life, and more connected with our 
own history and manners. He has some rendundancies of style ; 
but, in these days of laboured dulness, we are not displeased to 
find a production too exuberant, rather than barren. Some of 
the blank verse is also composed with that disregard of the final 
pause, which, though common in some of our best poets, we 
cannot but regard as injurious to its excellence. 
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Thesaurus Poeticus; or, a Poetical Treasur ! of the Choicest 
Descriptions, Similes, and Sentiments of the most celebrated 
Foreign and American Poets. By a Clergyman. New York. 
1826. 


On opening this volume, and reading the title-page, we were 
inapressed with a feeling of reverence, on observing the title of the 
compiler ; notwithstanding the doubtful Latinity of the two first 
words, which certainly might be amended, by substituting, for 
the second, the genitive case, singular or plural, of the art or the 
artist, wise crack-specimens this book professes to exhibit. But 
we were sadly puzzled, when, in reading the ttle-page further, 
we found a motto for the performance, obviously written by the 
compiler. A false modesty has led him to suffix merely an 
initial letter, to designate the owner of the sample; but a few 
disjectt. membra poeta, interspersed throughout the collection, 
enable us to ascertain the proprietorship of this valuable morceau, 
which we submit to our readers. 


Is the diamond preferred to silver and gold? 

The moon to the stars that the heavens unfold ? 

Is the rose preferred to every flower that springs? 

The nightingale’s notes to every bird that sings? 

Do not choice treasures, flowers, within thee, too, lie, 

Thou richest of gardens, of mines,—Poetry ? . 

Yet, even after coquetting a little with this singular bit of 

versification (to the production of which, none else but the 
Corybantes, after too potent guttural libations to the jolly god, 
or the gentlemen and ladies of colour held to labour in the 
ancient kingdom of the Caribs, on a high festival, could have 
been accessory), we suspended our judgments, until we had 
perused the work itself. ‘Title-pages, like faces, are deceptive, 
as many excellent old saws, in all tongues, which we spare the 
reader, demonstrate. A clergy man may do much good, though 
he is not particularly familiar with the tongues in which truth was 
revealed, or those through which they are interpreted. ‘The 
meaning may be obtained at second- hand, from English com- 
mentators. We speak reverently of the sacred function ; ; and 
pray to be so understood. A person may also have a pretty 
taste for poetry, though he cannot marry syllables together 
mellifluously ; as one w ho is delighted with a tune on the harpsi- 
chord may struggle severely, but “vainly, to elicit the same music 
from an instrument, in the mystery of whose keys he has no 
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cunning. Still, there is no more reason, why the former should 
perpetuate an imprint of his hysterical dithy rambics, than there 
is why the latter should rack the tympanums of patient Christians 
with his cruel dislocations of harmony. Yet there may be honest 
culprits in both cases, and many such we have seen, who cannot 
be convicted of a trespass on the persons of either of the sister 
muses ; because the malus animus was wanting. They were 
naturally so innocent, as not to know the offence implied in the 
indecent liberties they were taking, and thought it all extremely 
devotional, and correct (as Mr Grohjan* would say). The sense 
is Wanting in either case ; and we must work a miracle, before 
we can reason with such unfortunate subjects, on their mistake. 

Thus did we endeavour to interpose as guardians for this 
worthy clergyman, and deliver him from harsh criticism, in the 
only possible way, and one, of which he could not personally 
avail himself,—for ‘ nemo potest seipsum stultificare,”—until we 
began to rummage in his “Treasury.” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, we are sorry to state, that this col- 
lector of diamonds and flowers cannot be satisfactorily acquitted 
on the plea of extreme innocence and simplicity. He has unac- 
countably possessed himself of a notion, that he is competent to 
perform that work of supererogation,— 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw fresh perfume on the violet; 
and not content with setting the diamonds according to his own 
taste, he has subjected them to new and unheard-of experiments, 
in order to improve their brilliancy, and sometimes made them 
vanish altogether beneath the intense fire of his own genius. He 
has metamorphosed many of his extracts so completely, that 
their own parents would probably be unable to recognise their 
offspring in their new state of distortion. Of this we might give 
some amusing specimens; but forbear, out of charity to the 
sufferers, and to the criminal himself. Measure, and rhyme, and 
sense fall sacrifices to his rage for amendment; the descriptions 
sometimes serve only as a canvass for the compiler’s own taste 
for daubing to exercise itself upon; the szmiles in their beautiful 
state remind us of the pictures delineated on the sides of parallel 
laths,—by changing our position in looking at which, General 
Washington is turned into a roaring lion; and the sentiments are 
watered with as much prodigality as the rum of the pious grocer 
in Joe Miller. It behoves us, however to let the compiler speak 





* A character in Sayings and Doings. 
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for himself, in the words of his Preface; “ This compilation,” 
says he, “purports to be a dictionary of the most striking 
thoughts, metaphors, &c., illustrating at a glance the topic of 
the reader, and enabling him, from various reflections of the best 
Ww riters, to make such a choice most correspondent with his judg- 
ment.” “If any passages be improperly arranged, or typographic 
or other errors be observed, the generous reader will be pleased 
to impute them to unintentional mistake, and to the various other 
more important duties devolving on his profession. ” It is obvious 
that the cardinal mistake of the author consisted in his supposing 
that it was his duty to compile and embellish these pensées. The 
paper is white, and the type fair. We regret that we had not 
an opportunity of advising the compiler, before he employed 
them in perpetuating this book. We should have strongly 
recommended to him, in the words of Uncle Toby, to wipe it 
all up, descriptions, similes, and sentiments, and say no more 
about it. 





MISCELLANY. 





INDIAN TRADITIONS. 


THE CREATION OF THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET, 


Amonc the many amusing traditions of the people who preceded 
us on this continent, that which describes the emergence of the 
island of Nantucket is not the least singular and interesting. It 
was told to me in my boyhood by my grandfather, to whom it 
travelled from a worthy old Indian woman, who had it from the 
lips of the hereinafter named goblin himself. Depend upon it, 
Mr Editor, I am an accurate and veracious reporter of the tale as 
it has reached my day. I am inclined to treat it as a piece of 
downright history, from remarking, that the phenomena of the 
islands where the incidents of the tale are supposed to have hap- 
pened, do actually seem to imply an uncommon origin. Once, 
indeed, I came near adopting the belief, that they sprung from the 
sea during the deluge of Deucalion, and that the worthy inhabitants 
were the very stones which Pyrrha and her consort threw behind 
them. But my grandfather observing me consulting Hyginus 
and Psalmanazar upon Inexplicabilities, and learning the cause 
of my perplexity, related to me the story which I am going to 
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recount, and which took away all possibility of their classic origin. 
I hope the inhabitants of those islands will not be offended with 
me; I am but the relator of the tale. In truth, if they are 
ruffled with any body, it must be with my grandfather and the 
old squaw. 

At the distance of thirty miles to the west of Nantucket, there 
is an island known by the name of Martha’s Vineyard, and a very 
fine place it is for one who loves oysters, and grouse-shooting, and 

lain christian habits. Before the revolution, it was a province of 
itself, a kind of St Marino, with a royal governor, house of com- 
mons, and, if I mistake not, a sub-council of Indian sagamores. 
Upon the northern side of this latter island, and very near its 
western end, there dwelt, a century or two before its occupation 
by the white people, a spirit or goblin of unusual properties, a 
merry, goodnatured, convivial old fellow, very fond of laughter 
and a good joke. By way of reference to the name of the little 
promontory, or elbow of land, where he had his ordinary residence, 
he was called the Devil of Cape Higgin. He was by no means so 
bad a citizen as*his title implied. Faults he had, it is true, but 
we learn from the best of all possible authorities, that no one is 
without them. He was something of a libertine, and withal rather 
cross to his wife; but then he did ample penance for the latter 
foible, by his extreme attentions to the wives of his neighbours. 
He drank no ardent spirits, ate usually at a meal the moderate 
quantity of a couple of tons of whale, roasted on the embers, but 
smoked like a Spaniard in the latitude of Cuba. He claimed, 
as his due, one tenth of all the whales, grampuses, and finbacks 
which might be taken by the people of the island, together with 
half of all the halibut caught in the month of March. He bore the 
evil of scarcity, so it was not occasioned by indolence, with great 
composure. But if a cheat were attempted upon him, or any part 
of his tribute abstracted, he was as angry as an English rector 
upon the eloigning of a tithe pig, and growled like the ‘“‘ Native of 
Virginia” at the national defaulters. The Indians of the vicinity, 
and all liable to the assessment, little disposed at any time to battle 
with the infernal spirits, paid their parochial dues with great 
promptitude, and so seldom came in collision with their grim Apol- 
lyon of a neighbour. To tell the truth, it was not for their interest 
to quarrel with him. He was of main importance to them m many 
of their pursuits, and assisted them with much good advice. He 
frequently directed them to a fine school of blackfish, read to them 
from Low’s Almanac the proper time for planting and gathering 
their corn, and foretold to them the approach“of storms, with an 
accuracy which proved that he did not study the aspect of the 
heavens from any astronomical diary whatever. He also assisted 
the young people in their courtships, up to the time of joining 
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hands, but this, it was said, he did from a disposition very proper 
to a naughty being like himself. Was any glossy little rogue of a 
squaw, solicited to become the wife of a youth, whose parents 
stood out to the tune of more usquebaugh, who but Siwanticot 
was called in to negociate for a less quantity. ‘Taking all these 
circumstances into view, it will be readily concluded, that he was 
a sort of favourite with the people of the island. Indeed, my 
grandfather was told by the old Indian woman, that he was once 
their governor, which I verily believe, from a view of some old 
local laws, where the traces of him are very visible. 

But goblins, as well as the children of this world, are subject to 
changes of opinions, to whims, and phantasies. Siwanticot grew 
harsh and ill natured as he grew older, and began to harass his 
subjects with new demands and querulous exactions. He now 
frequently demanded half of a whale, instead of a tithe, or took 
vt et armis the entierty of a grampus. He broke many well 
ordered matches, and soured much matrimonial bliss. He set 
families by the ears, frightened the wild ducks by terrific shouts, 
cut the springes set for grouse, and in fact, became a very trouble- 
some and impertinent sprite. ‘There was no use in fretting, he 
was seated as firmly on their necks, as the Old Man of the Sea 
was upon the back of Sinbad. ‘The islanders bore his freaks with 
great patience, calmly took up with the offals of the whale, and 
only adopted the precautionary measure of removing from the 
immediate vicinity of the uncivil fiend. 

Upon the southern shore of the same island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, at some ten or twelve miles distance from the residence of 
the goblin, lived, at the same period of time, a sachem, the proud 
and arbitrary chieftain of a territory three miles square. He was 
very wealthy in ponds well stocked with perch, clams, oysters, 
and wild fowl, in swamps abounding with terrapins, in grounds 
adapted to the growing of maize, and in numerous other riches of 
the sea and of the land. He escaped all contributions, taxes, 
imposts, and tithes,-because, as the goblin said, clericus clericum 
non decimat, the substance of an Indian phrase, which means, 
goblins do not take from goblins. ‘This legitimate had a 
daughter, young, brisk, and, for a copper-coloured damsel, very 
beautiful, 


With bright black eyes, and long black locks, 
And voice like the music of rilis. 


Withal she was the most accomplished lady in the sachemry-of 
Sauchequintacket. None drew the bow with equal strength, or 
tortured the prisoner with equal ingenuity, or danced the war 
dance with equal, agility, or piped the war song with lungs as 
efficient. I must.remark, that, according to tradition, the Indian 
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females were much beholden to her for their taste in ornamenting 
their persons, and that she was the first, who ever introduced. that 
beautiful jewel, a crab’s claw, into the nasal cartilage. It is not 
to be supposed, that so much strength, and. agility, and ingenuity, 
and musica! skill, and taste in dress, failed of exciting love and ad- 
miration in the other sex. The paternal palace resembled Grenada 
in the time of the Abencerrages. She was solicited in marriage 
by divers sachems and warriors, whose names I would lay before 
the reader with pleasure, if I remembered them. But no, she was 
deaf to their entreaties,—laughed at their presents of conch-shells 
and terrapins, and carefully and scrupulously barred the door of 
the royal wigwam, against all those suitors, who, according to 
Indian modes of courtship, came to whisper soft tales at the side 
of her nocturnal couch. The truth is, she had placed her affec- 
tions upon a young savage, stern to his enemies, but to her all 
gentleness, who dwelt at a remote part of the island, and was 
reputed a kind of protege of the internal gentleman, who figures 
in our tale. 

The course of true love, it is said, seldom runs smooth. The 
father objected to the match, because the lover had slain but three 
foes, nor was of royal parentage, and positively forbad the union. 
What was to be done?’ The lovers talked the matter over again 
and again, and finally determined to apply to Siwanticot for his 
aid and advice. ‘They forthwith repaired to the usual residence 
of the goblin. It was a most auspicious moment; he was ina 
delirium of joy. A school of whales, in a recent dark night, had 
‘‘got specks in their een,” and foundered upon a neighbouring 
ledge of rocks, and thirty or forty fine calves had been deposited 
at the mouth of his cave, as his share. Withal, a brother goblin, 
who lived upon the main land, had presented him with some fine 
old kitefoot, and these, with the occurrence at the.same happy 
moment of other enlivening circumstances, had wrought him up 
to such unusual good temper, that he forgot his late determination 
to annoy all lovers, and promised to befriend them. He rose from 
his seat, put a few hundred pounds of tobacco in his box, took a 
half roasted grampus from the coals, to pick by the way, and 
set off for Sanchequintacket, the young warrior perched upon his 
shoulder, and miss, reposing upon a litter formed by his arm, laid 
horizontally on his breast. 

Siwanticot was none of your sprites, who fly upon a cloud ora 
moonbeam, but he could use his feet to great advantage upon terra 
firma. He was soon at the goal of his journey, and almost as 


‘soon at debating its object. With great calmness, and in perfect 


silence, for he was by no means a loquacious demon, he heard the 
father give his reasons for refusing his daughter to her lover, and. 
then inquired if this was all he had to offer against the proposed 
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union. He was answered in the affirmative. ‘* How much land 
must he have ?”’ asked he. 

‘* An island,” answered the sachem. 

**Good. He shall have it,” said the goblin, blowing a huge 
quantity of smoke throtgh his nose. ‘ Follow me.” 

At the time whereof we write, the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
as I am informed, extended to, and comprehended the present 
little island of ‘Tuckanuck, which lies about ten miles from Nan- 
tucket. This little island, as I said, was formerly a part of the 
larger island, but was disjoined from it by some mighty convulsion. 
To this same T uckanuck, and to a high cliff upon its eastern side, 
the goblin conducted his friends. He then sat down upon the 
ground, and commenced his charm. He first filled his pipe with 
tobacco, and next lighted it with fire procured by the usual Indian 
method. When this was done, he bowed once to the rising sun, 
twice to that part of the sky where the North star is seen, blew 
thrice in a conch-shell, and commenced smoking upon a * great 
scale,” as the cotton speculators say. Ina few minutes, it was 
as dark as the darkest night. ‘The astonished Indians knew not 
what to think of the passing occurrences. Presently there was a 
hissing sound, as of live embers dropping into water. Siwanticot 
had emptied his pipe. ‘The smoke now began gradually to dis- 
perse, and soon there was a low, dark something visible in the 
east. It was the promised island,—the ashes from the goblin’s 
pipe. Yes, gentle reader, an island, a beautiful, interesting, insu- 
lated piece of land, with not a tree to mar its loveliness. In time, 
it became as green as the turban of a Turkish emir, and has 
continued so ever since. The happy couple, for whose use and 
behoof it was created, gave it the name of Siwanticot, which, i 
time, degenerated into Siasconsit, a word which still survives, 
though, at this day, it designates only a small, and detached part 
of the island. 

Thus have I given you, with some labour to myself, reader, the 
Indian tradition of the creation of the island of Nantucket. For 
myself, I do not know whether to believe it or not, but my grand- 
father believes it, and the old squaw had no doubt whatever of 


the truth of it. 
J. 
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EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN THE “NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW,” 
FOR JANUARY, 1826, RESPECTING THE INDIANS OF AMERICA. 


W'tobtimoin neg k’tuwonganu mo wahtiawuun ka matta k’wohtamu w’toh 
anuwahettit: that ts, A nation whose language thou" knowest not, neither under- 
standest what they say. Jeremtah, v. 15. 


BY KASS-TI-GA-TOR-SKEE, OF THE FEATHERED ARROW. 


[A portion of the subsequent article, not here given, was published in 
the twelfth number of the New York Review. The following brief 
abstract of its topics, will enable such of our readers as have not seen 
that number, the better to understand the continuation, with which we 
now present them. It sets out by admitting that the article in the North 
American Review is written with some ability, and still more spirit and 
boldness, but with a manifest want of learning. This is clear, it is 
observed, from the attempt to convict Mr Heckewelder of mistakes 
respecting the Indian languages, on account of his having given, in a 
German orthography, the very words which the writer himself gives in 
his more clumsy and variable English one. It accuses the writer of 
having caught too much of the spirit of the traders on the Indian fron- 
tier, of having contracted their prejudices against the Indian character, 
and of being blind to the manifold frauds and violences , which have been 
practised by them in their intercourse with this unfortunate people, and 
which both the general and the state governments have endeavoured to 
restrain, ineffec tually, it is feared, by such minute regulations and severe 
penalties. It admits that John D. Hunter is an impostor, but denies that 
either the English public or the Quarterly Reviewers deserve any great 
blame for suffering themselves to be deceived by him; since he had de- 
ceived, in the first place, the citizens of the United Staes, and went to 
England with American credentials and recommendations in his pocket. 
With respect to Major Long’s Expeditions, which the reviewer pro- 
nounces to be works of doubtful authority, containing “ numerous 
errors both of fact and opinion,” it observes, that this censure ought 
not to be received as just, until those errors are pointed out. The re- 
viewer’s strictures on Heckewelder’s Account of the Indians, and his 
Correspondence with Mr Duponceau, are next considered. In answer 
to the remark, that the subject of the Indian languages was not familiar 
to this missionary, and that some of his examples of them were fabricated 
for the occasion, it is said, that, Mr Heckewelder having, as is well 
known, passed his entire ‘life among the Indians, and “being, as is 
admitted, an honest man, neither part of this remark can be true. An 
attempt is then made to show that Heckewelder is right in making the 
words Lenni Lennapé to signify an original unmixed people,—a trans- 
lation which the reviewer affirms they will not bear. This is done b 
a comparison of the different examples of their use, adduced both by 
Heckewelder and the reviewer. Finally, the reviewer’s assertion, that 
philologists are mistaken in supposing that the substantive verb, to be, 
does not exist in any of the Indian languages, is considered. The 
authority of Eliot is referred to, to show that it did not exist in the 
Massachusetts language, that of Dr Edwards to show that it is not to 
be found in the Mohegan language, and that of Mr Dencke, a German 
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missionary in Upper Canada, to show that it is not in the Chippew ay 
language. All these are dialects of the Delaware stock; and the 
testimonies of Heckewelder and Zeisberger are adduced, to prove that 
it does not exist in the Delaware itself. The article then proceeds. ]} 

Here I cannot but notice a circumstance in the conduct of the 
author, which has appeared a little singular; that is, that while he 
is so ready to ‘‘ correct” the errors of philologists, and so confident 
in his own opinions, he should not have given his readers some 
full, unequivocal examples of the verb to be, from his favourite 
Chippeway language, which he scatters over his pages with such 
an air, that an uninformed reader would suppose him to be as 
familiar with it as with his mother tongue; and in which, too, he 
has displayed at once his delicacy of fee ling, and his own pec uliarly 
happy mode of “ cherishing the memory of the dead,” by getting 
his interpreter to transcribe into it for him, by way of a grammati- 
cal example, the following affectionate tribute to his departed 
friend,—** Mr Heckewe lder’s book contains many errors!’’ If he 
is, In truth, at all familiar with the structure and niceties of the 
Chippeway language, it would have been the most natural thing 
in the world to give from it some clear and decisive examples 
of the verb to be, with the proper grammatical analyses of those 
examples; he might have settled the question. Now I “ happen 
to know ” enough of this language to feel quite safe in challenging 
him to produce a single unequivocal example of it in the whole 
range of the Chippeway vocabulary. That he will find approxima- 
tions and substitutes, which his illiterate interpreters will furnish 
in “a spirit of accommodation” and “ to meet the case,’ I can- 
not doubt, trom what I have myself seen. 

He might also have drawn examples in support of his opinion, 
if they existed, from the Cherokee (of which I shall presently have 
a word to say to him), the only one of the Southern languages of 
which he says he has any ‘“ personal knowledge.” Now it is truly 
surprising, that a writer who thus had it in his power from “ per- 
sonal knowledge ”’ of two Indian dialects of totally different stocks, 
should not have taken more pains to settle this important point in 
philology, by whole showers of examples from those dialects. In- 
stead of pursuing this natural course, however, he contents himself 
with despatching this question in ten lines ; four of these contain 
supposed examples of the substantive verb from the Miami and the 
Siour,—two languages, of which, in all probability, not one of his 
readers would chance to have the slightest knowledge, or be able 
to detect any errors in point of fact, or any fallacy in reasoning. 
Indeed the author himself, in speaking of his examples of other 
translations, after observing that ‘¢ full confidence may be placed 
in the Chippeway specimens,” adds, ‘ the others are the result of 
much labour, but under less favourable circumstances.” p. 89. 
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Our author’s examples of the verb to be, therefore, from the 
Miami and Siour languages, will require but two or three brief 
remarks: whenever the *y come ina less questionable shape, it will 
be time enough to scrutinize them more carefully. In regard to 
the first of them, it will be sufficien: for the reader to be reminded, 
that the Miami language belongs to the Delaware or Chippeway 
family, which has been so fully considered above ; and it therefore 
might be presumed to partake of this family characteristic. But it 
may be added, that the inquiries hitherto made, authorize the same 
conclusions in respect to this with the other dialects which have 
been noticed. I will not, however, fatigue the reader with any 
further remarks in regard to this very extensive family of languages. 
As to his Sioux examples, they are, upon the face of them, of an 
equivocal character, the circumstance of place or locality being a 
constituent part of the phrase given as an example. I call upon this 
writer to give a conjugation of his supposed Sioux verb substantive 
and some examples ; it will then be time enough to examine them. 
If I entertained the same feelings which he betrays, I might retort 
the language he applies to the writers who come under his cen- 
sure; I might say to him, I * happen to know” that he cannot, 
in the Sioux language, furnish any such examples, whatever his 
illiterate interpreters may pretend to do for him. 

In respect to the Jroguois or Huron stock, we have also very 
satisfactory information on this point. Besides what is to be found 
elsewhere, it will be sufficient to refer again to the notes of Mr 
Duponceau and Mr Pickering on Elliot’s Grammar ; in whieh the 
common opinion of philologists on this point is strongly supported.* 
‘There is also abundant reason to believe, that this verb is wanting 
in the Southern dialects. Of these, the Cherokee is probably the 
best known ; and, as the reviewer himself tells us of his ‘ per- 
sonal knowledge” of this language, I cannot but regret, that he 
has omitted to give us some examples of the substantive verb in it. 
1 regret, too, that the public are not yet in possession of Mr 
Pickering’s Cherokee Grammar, which this review informs us has 
been ‘constructed with immense pains,” and is now in the press. 
What results that gentlemen expects to lay before the public, I 
know not; but as I myself, like the reviewer, happen to have some 
‘* personal knowledge ”’ of this dialect also, I beg leave to lay be- 
fore the reader, as briefly as possible, some observations on the 
point under consideration. ‘The public will then, perhaps, be able 
to judge of the reasons why the reviewer has declined giving his 
readers any more light than we find in his remarks upon this part 
of his subject. 

So far as I have any knowledge of this Southern Indian lan- 
guage, I should say, in accordance with the philologists, that it 
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has no substantive verb; but, as in other Indian languages, this 
deficiency is obviated by means of a species of affixes or inflezions, 
which are incorporated with the noun, adjective, and other parts of 
speech, whereby those various parts of speech are in fact changed 
into verbs. ‘The several distinctions in the modes of supplying this 
defect would be tiresome to the reader, and not necessary for the 
purpose of rendering this subject intelligible ; I shall, the ‘refore, 
confine myself to very few examples. And here | ought to apprize 
the reader, that I write these examples as well as I am able, 
according to the powers of our inconvenient and changeable 
English alphabet. 

In the first place, it may be observed, as a general, but not 
universal rule in the Cherokee language, that the present tense of 
our verb to e is almost wholly disregarde od. But if any particular 
emphasis is necessary, as for instance in answering a question, the 
affix or inflexion above alluded to, may be used with the noun, ad- 
jective, &c.; as awsee-eekee uiyung, “lam good,” literally, * good 
am, or is, I.”’* In the same manner this indeclinable inflexion is 
joined to nouns, &c. throughout all the numbers; for example, 


Singular. Tseeweenung-eekee, Iam aman. 


Dual. Eeneeweenung-eekee, We two (thou and 1) are men. 
Awsteeweenung-eekee, We two (he and 1) are men 
Plur. Eeteeweenung-eekee, We (you all and 1) are men. 


Awtseeweenung-eckee, We (they all and [) are men, &c. 


In the same manner a corresponding inflexion is used to denote 
the past and the future tenses; as, tseeweenung-eekasee, ** 1 was a 
man,” tseeweenung-eekasestee, ** 1 shall be a man.”’ But eeke, &c. 
cannot be used alone, or uncombined with other words. 

[ have not been able to discover, that even this inflexion really 
conveys the idea of abstract existence; it has rather a tacit refer- 
ence to the nature, qualities, or circumstances of objects, than their 
mere existence. And this is the only thing I have been able to 
discover in the language, which approximates to the pure substan- 
tive verb. 

I am aware that illiterate interpreters will sometimes make at- 
tempts to find such a verb; but, upon a careful analysis in every 
instance within my own observation, the pretended verb has van- 
ished. They have, for example, in this dialect, the verb kataw, which 
may sometimes be rendered f am, but properly means J am here, 
or perhaps Z move here; it is indeed more usually accompanied 
with the adverb ah’hnee, “here.” So, too, they have weekataw, 
which does not mean f am, but I am there, that is, in a place spoken 
of. But it is needless to pursue these particulars any further. 
Enough has been said to show how erroneous this reviewer's no- 





* Here, again, I am obliged to express by our awkward ung, the Cherokee nasal, 
which has no more of the sound of the letter g, than the French nasals have. 
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tions are, and how unnecessary it was for him to set himself up as 
a reformer of the errors of our philologists. ‘Though I would not 
insist, according to Johnson's witticism, that he 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat; 


yet it is no more than proper to apply to one who professes to 
correct his neighbours, what another English classic says, 
Let those teach others who themselves excel. 


A few other remarks of the reviewer demand notice. He says, 
for instance, that ** of abstract ideas they are almost wholly desti- 
tute.” Against this round assertion, it is enough to remind the 
reader of Dr Edwards’s opinion in respect to the Mohegan dialect 
of this same stock of languages. ‘That able scholar says, ‘“ I doubt 
not, but there is in this language the full proportion of abstract to 
concrete terms, which is commonly to be found in other lan- 
guages.” * But there is reason to suspect from the reviewer's 
phraseology, that he does not understand by *“ abstract terms,’ 
the same class of words which philologists and metaphysicians do. 

Again; ** Languages,” says he, ‘* which are not fixed by letters 
must be liable to perpetual fluctuations.”” This is no new opinion, 
but is, I believe, an unfounded one ; nay, I have a strong conviction, 
that the unwritten languages are the least mutable; and for this, 
among other reasons, because there is no orthography to act upon 
the pronunciation and modify it from time to time; whereas, in the 
written languages, the orthography and pronunciation are perpetu- 
ally acting and re-acting upon each other, as we see in our own 
tongue. “Ww hen, in addition to this circumstance, we consider the 
well known fact, that the illiterate vulgar among civilized nations 
are always the last to make changes, and that there is no assign- 
able motive why savage tribes should make changes in their lan- 
guage any more than ‘the illiterate among ourselves, I am inclined 
to think we shall find reason to suppose, that the Indian languages 
are much more permanent than our author seems to consider them. 
This, however, is mere matter of opinion at present ; I only mean 
to say, that I want stronger reasons than I[ have yet seen, to sup- 
port him in his position. 

In the same page, our author has a very singular remark, that 
‘¢ whoever makes the experiment will discover, that much stronger 
analogies exist between dialects of our Indians, as they have been 
written, than as they are spoken. Languages which appear almost 
identical upon paper, are yet in conversation understood with great 
difficulty.” p. 92. How this should happen, if the languages are 
written by competent persons, it is difficult to perceive. The case 
is quite different with the European languages, where one common 





* Observations, p. 18; with Mr Pickering’s Notes upon this part. 
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written alphabet, like the written numerals, is made the represen- 
tative of sounds wholly dissimilar. I am not sure that I apprehend 
the author’s argument here. If he means by this remark, that the 
languages of the Indians have not such a near affinity as they seem 
to have, because, notwithstanding their affinity when written, the 
different tribes do not understand each other in speaking, then his 
reasoning is fallacious ; because we know, that the languages of 
of many European nations, who cannot converse together, are 
undeniably dialects of a commen stock, as they appear to be when 
written. 

The reader has now had an opportunity of seeing something of 
our author’s philological notions. But in order to estimate more 
justly the value of his numerous criticisms on Mr Duponceau 
and Mr Heckewelder, it may be necessary to follow him through 
some of his other remarks in relation to certain words and phrases 
which are considered by them. 

At page 75, he differs from Mr Duponceau, as to the beauty 
of a certain Indian word, which that gentleman thinks tender and 
expressive. This, as a mere matter of taste, may come under the 
trite maxim, that there is no disputing about tastes. Still, 
without pretending to be a judge in the case myself, I were call- 
ed upon to adopt the opinion of the one or the other, I should 
fee] more secure in following the judgment of a gentleman of high- 
ly cultivated mind, who has spent his long life in the midst of pol- 
ished society, than that of a writer who has been undér the disad- 
vantage of forming his taste as well as his natural good talents 
would enable him, amidst the society usually found upon our fron- 
tiers. Immediately after he gives us the word, wulamalessohalian, 
‘‘thou who makest me happy ;” to which he adds this remark ; 
‘The word should be written and pronounced wolemulsoohauleun, or 
walemulsoo hauleun, for we are strongly inclined to think that lib- 
erties have been taken in these combinations, not wholly justified 
by the Delaware language.” Liberties have been taken! that is, 
as he said of Mr Heckewelder, words have been formed * to meet 
the case.”” The case, indeed, ought to be a very strong one to 
justify language of this sort ; ‘and he who miakes use of it should 
be very certain that he stands himself secure. 

The reviewer, after quoting four different forms of Indian words,— 
wulamalessohalid, ** he who makes me happy,” wulamalessohalquon, 
“he who makes thee happy,” wulamalessohalat, ‘he who makes 
him happy,” and wulamalessohalian, ‘thou who makest me happy,” 
goes on to reason, as if Mr Duponceau had given these for ex- 
amples of the pronominal affixes and also of the relative pronoun, 
in combination with the radical word. And then he adds, ex ca- 

thedrd (for he must let me use a little of my school-Latin, as well 
as himself), ‘“* There is no word for who in the Whole range of the 
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Indian languages, as far as we are acquainted with them, and 
there is certainly none in the Delaware.” p. 75. Now he might 
have spared himself this remark; for Mr Duponceau does not 
give these words to the reader, as examples of the pronouns per- 
sonal or relative, but merely as * participles” of a remarkable 
character, which every man will agree that they are. ‘They might 
have been rendered, though not so well, in the participial form, he 
making me happy, he making thee happy; and in this view of these 
words, | ask him to give me one single example from any lan- 
guage of Europe where the participle 1s so expressive ; suggesting 
to the mind, at once, the idea of the pronoun governing and gOv- 
erned. I make this last remark, because our author, apparently 
not having a perfectly distinct view of the point in question, 
roundly asserts, that in this word “ there are no pronominal af- 
hixes, nor do either of those syllables indicate the separable or in- 
separable pronominal suffixes.”” Now does not he know enough of 
the Delaware language to remember, that sometimes the governing 
pronoun is placed first and sometimes the pronoun gov erned; and 
that although one of those pronouns is generally denoted by its 
usual sign, , A, or w for the first, second, and third persons, yet 
the other is denoted or implied by an inflexion of the verb; just 
as in Latin the inflexions of amab-am, amab-as, amab-at, imply the 
governing pronouns of the different persons ? 

On the next page, our author speaks in very unmeasured lan- 
guage of Mr Heckewelder, for presuming to furnish a Delaware 
word corresponding to the Latin word morituri ; and here he makes 
the charge to which I have before alluded, that, Mr Heckewelder’s 
word “has been ev idently formed to meet the case, and formed 
upon erroneous principles.’ I deny both these assertions. The 
reviewer's opinion rests upon his own analysis of the word in ques- 
tion ; and because he can extract out of it a word which by itself 
may ‘be an adverb, he concludes that Mr Heckewelder is in an 
error, because he treats it, in @ compounded form, as averb. Now 
it is familiar to every man who has looked into this subject, that 
adverbs, and adjectives, and almost every part of speech may be- 
come verbs, when combined with other words. In the present in- 
stance, these two writers have carried the analysis of the whole 
expression to different stages; but I deny that Mr Heckewelder 
is mistaken in his views of it. 

At page 77, our author still continues to find fault with Mr 
Heckewelder’s method of writing the Indian languages, in con- 
junction with his method of compounding words. “In p. 368,” 
says he, “ we have wuskilenno a young man, kigeyilenno an aged 
man, gichtochqueu an aged woman.” Upon which he makes this 


remark,—‘* Wooskee is yeung and lunno is man, and the word 
given as a combination by Mr Heckewelder is pronounced wooskee- 
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dunno, and is as much two words as young man in the English lan- 
guage.” I should be glad to know of this reviewer what rule he 
would adopt for deciding when an Indian or an English word, con- 
sisting of several parts, ts to be considered a single word, and when 
not. Will he say that it can never be called a single word, when 
it is susceptible of division into two parts, each of which has a 
meaning by itself? Then [ ask him, in our own language, what 
he will do with such compounded words as because, heretofore, 

hitherto, nevertheless, notwithstanding, albeit, instead, understand, 
horseman, handkerchief, Englishman, Frenchman, with innumera- 
ble others, whieh the usage of our language has made single 
words, however they may be resolved into constituent parts that 
are significant by themselves. So in the Indian languages we must 
ascertain, whether certain expressions are by usage treated as single 
words, and not whether they are susceptible of decomposition. 

But our author, not content with disapproving of Mr Heckewel- 
der’s mode of writing Indian, and of compounding words, criti- 
cises him in some instances for the faults of his printer. As for 
example, p. 78, he says, ‘“‘ Elwoantowit is translated God above all. 
The word should be aloo wontsowit, and is formed from aloowee, 
‘more,’ and Katunatoowit | Katanatoowit ?], a compound, of whose 
elements we are ignorant, but which means God; so that aloo 
wontoowit is more God.”’ Now the word eduwantowit in Mr Hecke- 
welder’s work is manifestly an error of the press, for eluoannittowit ; 
which it would be incorrect to write, as this reviewer does, aloo 
wontoowit, and thus suppress one of the constituent syllables of it. 

In the same page he has made a truly surprising discovery ; that 
the Delaware language has the sound of the letter r in it, for he 
uses that letter in writing some of his words. He says, for exam- 
ple, that Mr Heckewelder’s word, eluwitschanessik, ‘the strongest 
of all,’ should be written “ aloowee tsharnesseek, ‘more he isstrong,’ 
and :hat ickalli dal, ‘ away with you,’ should be tkarlee awl. Now 
it is a well established fact, that the Delaware is one of that class 
of Jndian languages in which the sound of our letter r is wholly 
wanting. Nor can I believe that our author seriously means to 
me'ntain the contrary; but he has only adopted in these in- 
sta ices, the clumsy orthography by which the illiterate usually at- 
tempt to express the foreign, or Italian sound of a, by putting an 
r after it. This little circumstance, with some others, indicates 
very plainly the impure sources from which he has been obliged to 
draw a good deal of his Indian learning. 

On his next page (p. 79) he thus again criticises his venerable 
friend Heckewelder: ‘Several examples are given of the use of 
the addition ink ;—guawdéhenink, ‘at the place of fallen timbers,’ 
pachséyink, ‘in the valley,’ gdmink, ‘on the other side of the river.” 
The ink in these instances,” he adds, “is translated at, in,andon. It 
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is neither of these, but is a mere sign of locality.””. Why the re- 

viewer should have taken the trouble to make this remark I can- 
not imagine, unless it was trom a determination to differ with Mr 
Heckewelder at all events. ‘The iatter says expressly, almost in 
the words of the reviewer,—* You have, no doubt, observed in 
Zeisberger the terminations ink and unk, which express the idea 
of locality ;’’ (Correspondence, p. 448) and then he illustrates it 
by various examples. But it would have been very absurd, # in 
his collection of familiar phrases, at the end of the volume, he had 
translated that termination constantly by one of our prepositions. 
What would be thought of a book of French phrases, for instance, 
in which every expression should be translated literally ; and in- 
stead of saying that Comment vous portez-vous means How do you do, 
it should be gravely said, that it means Flow do you carry yourself ? 

Another remark of our author on this page, struck me as singu- 
lar. He says, that ‘an Indian cannot discriminate between in the 
house and owt of the house, and over the house and under the 
house. This strange poverty in languages, abounding with many 
useless variations [the grammatical forms], is supplied by gesticula- 
tion only ; and no man has ever seen an Indian in conversation, 
without being sensible that the head, and the hands, and the body 
are all put in requisition to aid the tongue in the performance of 
its appropriate duty.” p. 79. 

If our author is well founded in the first of these remarks, it 
only proves that the Indians have, in this instance, more of ab- 
straction or generalization than we have in our language ; and 
this, so far from being a defect, is considered to be one of the re- 
finements of the civilized languages. How might an Indian, ac- 
cording to our author’s principles, retort upon us the poverty of our 
English tongue in numerous instances ; he might, for example, 
say, You have in your miserable language only one word to express 
the act of giving any thing, but in my rich tongue, I find as many 
verbs to give as there are different kinds of things to be given ; 
one of those verbs expresses, in itself, the giving of any thing solid 
or bulky, as a peace of meat, a loaf of bread, &c. ; another, the 
giving of any thing of a long or slender shape, as a sword, an arrow, 
a pin, &c.; while another implies the giving of any thing liquid, 
and a fourth, the giving of any thing broad and thin, like a 
piece of cloth, &c., with innumerable other specific significations. 

It is quite amusing to see to what extent men will go in support 
of a theory ; our author goes quite as great lengths as those whom 
he criticises for this very failing. His theory is, that the Indian 
languages are barren ; but in order to enable the poor aboriginals 
to communicate their wants, he says this poverty of language is 
supplied by “ gesticulation enly!” Now we are assured by Mr 
Heckewelder, that *‘ the Indians do not gesticulate more when they 
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speak than other nations do. In their public speeches they will, 
like our preachers and lawyers, enforce what they say by gestures 
and motions of the body and hands . . . . but in common 
conversation they make few of these motions, and not more, | 
believe, than we do ourselves.”** Besides, if gesticulation is an 
indication of poverty in a language, | do not know where we 
should find so poor a one as the French, unless perhaps the 
Italian would take precedence of it. Nay, the very same lan- 
guage, our common English tongue, may, in this way, be proved 
to be less rich and copious in our Southern climate, than it is at 
the North; for it is undeniable, that our orators, and lawyers, and 
preachers of the South use vastly more ‘ gesticulation,” than is 
common with the phlegmatic people of the North. No; our au- 
thor’s theory has in this and other instances warped his judgment. 
He has gone on, like many ‘ philosophical” writers, as they are 
called, to reason @ priori about the Indian languages, without hav- 
ing furnished himself with sufficiently exact data for his conclusions. 

{ have been a little more surprised at our author’s course of 
reasoning here to prove the “ poverty” of the Indian languages, 
because it seems to clash in some measure with certain views 
which he himself entertains in the very next page. He tells us, 
as various other speculative writers have done before him, that 
the languages of the aboriginals must be poor, because “ the range 
of thought” of those people “is extremely limited ’—that ‘ of 
abstract ideas they are almost wholly destitute !’’—that the charac- 
ter of all original languages must depend more or less upon the 
wants, means, occupations, mental and physical, of the people who 
speak them, and we ought not to expect to find the complicated 
refinements of polished tongues among those of our Indians. This 
is the theory ; and I agree that it is quite plausible. But what 
are the facts in the case ? 

Our author himself has not settled one material fact, which lies 
at the very foundation of the whole, and which he himself has 
intimated,—that is, whether these languages are not a part of the 
remains of highly civilized nations. He seems inclined, if I un- 
derstand him, to consider them as such relics; for he makes one 
remark, which in truth concedes more than he is aware of,—that 
‘‘ these combinations give to the Delaware verbs what has been 
called ‘ the richness of their grammatical forms.’”’ But he adds, 
what will go to exterminate the elegancies and refinements of 
other languages, that these grammatical forms “are certainly 
useless appendages, adding no precision to the language, condens- 
ing its phraseology but little, and perplexing it with an almost 
infinite variety of combinations. How came they here, associated 
with synthetical forms in other respects simple and inartificial, and 
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useless to the people by whom they are spoken ? Are they the 
wrecks of more polished tongues, ac quired in far different circum- 
stances, and almost lost in the lapse of ages!” p. 80. 

Let us here pause one moment.—He has just told us that we 
must not expect to find *‘the complicated refinements” of pol- 
ished ee ge in the Indian dialects; and yet in the next breath 
he informs us, that they have very complex grammatical forms, 
which viva x tenn with an almost: infinite variety of combinations. 
which he ventures to pronounce “ useless to the people by whom 
they are spoken,” that 1s, useless to those by whom they are used ! 
Just as I have heard a poor Frenchman upon his first arrival in 
our country scold and rave at the ‘complicated refinement,” the 
“useless appendage,’ and * perplexing ”’ distinction of our English 
shall, and will, should and would; and pronounce “ ex cathedrd,” 
that such a distinction ought not to be tolerated in any polished 
language, and that he shall exterminate it and nobody will 
prevent him. 

But I forbear any further remarks upon our author's theory. 
As to the general question of the copiousness or poverty of the 
Indian languages, 1 would say with Mr Duponceau,—* if it is 
true that their ideas are few, it is not less certain that they 
have many words to express them.” And I want no other proot 
of this, than the Onondago Dictionary of Mr Zeisberger, consisting 
of seven quarto volumes, comprising nearly two thousand pages ; 
apon which Mr Duponceau very justly remarks, that ‘ there 
are not many dictionaries of this size.’ If any further proof 
should be required in regard to other families of these languages, 
[ would refer the reader to the facts stated by Mr Pickering, in 
his Introductory Observations to Eliot’s Grammar ; where he ob- 
serves, that Roger Williams pronounces the language of the Nar- 
ragansets -to be « exceeding copious ;”’ and that Eliot found 
enough words in the Massachusetts dialects, with the exception 
of the substantive verb, for an entire translation of the Bible 
and ‘Testament. 

I have, perhaps, bestowed more remarks on this portion of our 
author’s article, than it may seem to have required. But it was 
because it appeared to be the least solid of the whole, and the 
most likely to leave erroneous impressions. Indeed the other 
parts of his performance do not demand particular notice ; I shall 
therefore pass over them as briefly as possible. 

Our author expresses a good deal of dissatisfaction at the clas- 
sification of the Indian languages adopted by Mr Duponceau and 
Mr Heckewelder. ‘Nor are we better satisfied,” says he, “ with 
the synoptical view of the American languages, given by Ade- 
lung in his Survey of all the known Languages and their Dia- 
lects.” A short account of this last work was given in the North 
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American Review for January 1822, as our author observes ;— 
the classification adopted by Adelung is, in substance, the same 
with that of the Mithridates, which our author refers to. They 
were both compiled from defective materials, without doubt; yet 
the authors of both might say to this reviewer, that their informa- 
tion was taken from American writers and travellers, who ought to 
be able to furnish correct information upon this subject. But, 
notwithstanding the defects of these works, many of which are 
pointed out by the reviewer, I believe, that the observation made 
by Adelung himself is not far from the truth,—* that my work 
will be free from errors | cannot expect ; but [ venture to affirm, 
that it gives a more complete view of the subject than has hitherto 
appeared, and perhaps than it has been possible to exhibit.” * 
‘That these errors will be corrected from time to time there is no 
doubt ; particularly, if succeeding writers shall be as well disposed 
to engage in the task as this reviewer is. 

The next principal subject is the work of the well known John 
Dunn Hunter, upon which I have already made some remarks. 
I need only add here, that this fabrication is very thoroughly ex- 
posed by our author; but it is done in language, which would 
have lost nothing of its effect by being a little more qualified. ‘The 
conduct of a foreign government must be very flagrant, and the 
proofs very ¢ clear, when a writer in the leading journal of our 
own country, in a time of peace and amity, feels authorized to 
use such unmeasured language as occurs in the 98th page ; where 
the author, after stating that Tecumthé, and his son and brother, 
are outcasts from their own people, and receive ‘no aid from the 
British government,” adds this reflection,—* Like ail other In- 
dians, who have placed their faith in the same trust, when their 
services ceased to be useful, they ceased to be regarded or 
rewarded!” But I forbear any further reflections upon this topic, 
and make much allowance for the circumstances under which this 
author writes. 

After a brief notice, in favourable terms, of Mr Halkett’s work, 
our author discusses the subject of the ‘ aboriginal population at 
the era of discovery”’ of America. He is of opinion, that it has 
been much over-rated by most writers. He also considers, some- 
what at large, the causes of the decrease of the Indians ; and on 
this part of his subject he has a variety of sensible observations, 
in many of which I should agree with him to a certain extent. 
{t affords me great satisfaction to find, that he gives his approbation 
to the efforts which the benevolent are now making to meliorate 
the condition of the natives, especially by means of the missionary 
schools tor the instruction of the young. Nor am I displeased to 
see, that he does not feel satisfied with the ‘ gigantic plan’ of 





* See North Amer. Rev. for Jan. 1822, p. 132: 
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removing the Indians, in a body, to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi,—a plan, which has ever r appeared to me impracticable. His 
reasoning, | acknowledge, has strengthened my own convictions 
upon this point ; though my own intercourse with the natives had 
led me to the same conclusion a long time since. 

‘** This whole subject,”’ as he justly observes, ‘is involved in 
great doubt and difficulty.’ He recommends, however, as 
essential measures, that the laws regulating trade with them should 
be simplified ; and—what I quote with much satisfaction, because 
he cannot be suspected of whining in the case—* that neither 
expense nor exertions should be spared, to prevent the introduction 
of whiskey into the country,—that the Indians should be per- 
suaded to pass the boundary line as seldom as possible,”’—that the 
acts of Congress should be made to protect them “ when in our 
settlements, where they are now lamentably exposed, and left with- 
out protection,—and that hunters and trappers should be excluded 
from their country,”’—in addition to which, that we should furnish 
them with utensils, domestic animals, seed corn, and other con- 
veniencies of civilized life. 

These are the reflections of one, whose experience of Indian 
habits and character enables him to think justly upon the subject ; 
and the measures proposed (which he does not claim as his own) 
are such as the government has ever professed to be desirous of 
adopting ; but, unfortunately, hitherto little success has attended 
their efforts. 

I could have wished that our author’s observations upon many 
other topics had been as unexceptionable as these last. If that 
had been the case, they would have called forth remarks of a very 
different kind from those which I have felt obliged to submit to 
the reader. But when the author was so adventurous, as not only 
to explore the fields of Indian philology, which was very laudable 
in itself, but to deal out in the most unceremonious manner his 
undeserved criticisms upon those who had preceded him, I could 
not repress my feelings at his boldness. And if I felt the same 
spirit towards others, and the same confidence in myself, which he 
discovers, I should retort upon him the language which he uses 
in speaking of Major Long’s Expeditions,—that the history of his 
adventures should serve as a warning to future writers ‘ against 
committing themselves by the discussion of questions affecting 
our aborigines, '—and that ‘it is not every man, who has lost 
sight of the flag-staff of an interior post, or who has seen a buffa- 
lo, or a muskrat,” that is qualified to furnish our philologists with 
any ‘‘ valuable” additions to the stock of their materials, or that 
should venture to ‘“ correct their errors.” 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 

*T 1s a bleak wild hill,—but green and bright 
[n the summer warmth, and the mid-day light. 
There ’s the hum of the bee and the chirp of the wren, 
And the dash of the brook from the alder glen ; 
There ’s the sound of a bell from the scattered flock, 
And the shade of the beech lies cool on the rock, 
And fresh from the west is the free wind’s breath,— 
There is nothing here that speaks of death. 


Far yonder, where orchards and gardens lie, 
And dwellings cluster, ’t is there men die. 
They are born, they die, and - buried near, 
Where the populous grave-yard lightens the bier ; 
For strict and close are the ties that bind 
In death, the children of human kind ; 
Yea, stricter and closer than those of life,— 
”T is a neighbourhood that knows no strife. 
They are noiselessly gathered—friend and foe— 
To the still and dark assemblies below ; 
Without a frown or a smile they meet, 
Each pale and calm in his winding sheet ; 
In that sullen home of peace and gloom, 
Crowded, like guests in a banquet-room. 


Yet there are graves in this lonely spot, 
Two humble graves,—but I find them not. 
I have seen them,—eighteen years are past 
Since I found their place in the brambles last,— 
The place, where, fifty winters ago, 
An aged man in his locks of snow, 
And an aged matron, withered with years, 
Were solemnly laid,—but not with tears ; 
For none, who sat by the light of their hearth, 
Beheld their coffins covered with earth. 
Their kindred were far, and their children dead. 
When the funeral prayer was coldly said. 


Two low green hillocks, two small gray stones. 
Rose over the place that held their bones : 
But the grassy hillocks are levelled again, 
And the keenest eye might search in vain, 
"Mong briars, and ferns, and paths of sheep. 
For the spot where the aged couple sleep. 
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Yet well might they lay, beneath the soil 
Of this lonely spot, that man of toil, 
And trench the strong hard mould with the spade, 
Where never before a grave was made ; 
For he hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day,— 
And the gourd and the bean, beside his door, 
Bloomed where their flowers ne’er opened before ; 
And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky. 


*T is said, that when life is ended here, 
The spirit is borne to a distant sphere ; 
That it visits its earthly home no more, 
Nor looks on the haunts it loved before. 
But why should the bodiless soul be sent 
Far off, to a long, long banishment ? 
Talk not of the light and the living green ! 
It will pine for the dear familiar scene ; 
It will yearn, in that strange bright world, to behold 
The rock and the stream it knew of old. 


"T is a cruel creed, believe it not ! 
Death to the good is a milder lot. 
They are here,—they are here,—that harmless pair, 
In the yellow sunshine and flowing air, 
In the light cloud-shadows, that slowly pass, 
In the sounds that rise from the murmuring grass. 
They sit where their humble cottage stood, 
They walk by the waving edge of the wood, 
And list to the long accustomed flow 
Of the brook that wets the rocks below. 
Patient and peaceful and passionless, 
As seasons on seasons swiftly press, 
They watch and wait and linger around, 
"Till the day when their bodies shail leave the ground. 


B. 





RUBY LAKE. 


Near Stafford Springs, in the State of Connecticut, is a handsome 
sheet of water, commonly called Square Pond, but to some persons 
known by the more poetic name of Ruby Lake. The latter appellation 
it has received from the large garnets with which its shores are abun- 
dantly strewed, by the action of the waves upon the rocks which con- 
tain them. In the same neighbourhood is a beautiful trout stream, 
which winds through a narrow valley of a picturesque character, and 
in one place so narrow as to be impassable, except by wading in the 
channel for a considerable distance. The rocks there contain an 
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abundance of crystallized quartz, pieces of which fall into the water, 
and stud the dark stones, over which it runs. The trees also form a 
complete canopy overhead, and the place is one of the most singular | 
know. The stream is called Diamond Brook. After following its 
course for some distance one summer’s day, I found the scene suddenly 
opening ; and a green meadow, of about half an acre, presented itself, 
surrounded by hills, with a small farmhouse near the bank, and twe or 
three old trees, and a flower garden kept with great neatness, 

The following verses appry to this solitary spot. All that region was 
formerly subject to the Mohegan Indians, who had acquired it by con- 
quest, and called it Wabbequasset. 


No lonelier spot the bluebird’s song 
With cheerful echo e’er did wake ; 
No shadier stream the vales among 
E’er wet the wood-duck’s emerald neck. 


No current ever purer ran 
From stain of war or blood till now ; 
But o’er yon lake a savage man, 
Dark Uncas, guides his silent prow. 


Though Wabbequasset mourns her dead, 
And Sannaps fight till Sachems yield ; 
What foe these lonely banks would tread, 
Which forests shade and mountains shield ? 


The sun, just peering o’er the mount, 
Shines on a little plain beneath ; 
Glitters on many a bubbling fount, 

And gilds the lessening vapour-wreath. 


With hearts as quiet as the stream, 
Hopes bright as crystals in its bed, 
The children blessed the early beam 
Upon their father’s cottage shed. 


The trout has fled his fav’rite brake, 
The duck her shady cove forsook,— 
How came this gem from Ruby Lake 
*Mong the bright sands of Diamond Brook * 


*T is a red drop of human blood, 
Shed on the shore,—the wave is dy’d,— 
The foe is stalking through the wood, 
Among the rocks the orphans hide. 


Their mournful fate no story tells, 
Yon mossy mound no legend bears,— 
But there the cowslip hangs its bells, 


And evening sprinkles it with tears. 
AGRESTES. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor Brande’s, containing the principal 
Facts of the Science, arranged in the Or’er in which they are discussed and illus- 
trated in the Lectures at Harvard University, New England. Compiled from the 
Works of Brande, Berzelius, Thomson, Henry, and others. Designed as a Text- 
Book for the Use of Students and Persons attending Lectures on Chemistry. By 
Jonn W. Wesster, M. D. Lecturer on Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Boston. 1826. pp. 603 


Tue title-page of this work, which we have given above, perhaps 
sufficiently indicates its nature and object, but these are more fully 
shown in the Preface, which is short and comprehensive, assert- 
ing nothing which we have not found fully verified in reading the 
work. ‘It was a leading object,” says Dr Webster, ‘in the com- 
pilation of this volume, to put into the hands of students, a less 
expensive work than that of Brande or Henry, and, at the same 
time, to compress as much matter as possible into one volume ; 
many of the less important substances and several instruments 
have been described in the form of notes.” The character of 
Professor Brande’s Chemistry has been long since well established, 
and two editions in England, and one in this country, are evidence 
of the estimation in which it is held by chemists. Dr Henry’s 
work has been through ten editions, and each has become more 
voluminous than its predecessor. It was early republished in this 
country, with notes and additions of much value, by Professor 
Silliman, and has been used as a text-book in many of our colleges 
and similar institutions. ‘There has been one or more editions 
published in Philadelphia, and the additions to the English editions 
have been reprinted in a separate volume, making a third volume 
to the American edition. The work has, from these circumstances, 
become too voluminous for convenient use, and is now to be raised 
from the rank of an Elementary Treatise to that of a System of 
Chemistry, occupying a place by the side of the elaborate pro- 
ductions of ‘Thomson and Murray. 

In compressing into one volume all the elementary and practical 
parts of Henry, and some of the theoretical views of other writers, 
and incorporating these with the most valuable and practical parts 
of Brande, Dr Webster has performed a most acceptable service. 
He has produced precisely such a book as was demanded in the 
present advanced state of chemical philosophy, containing, in ad- 
dition to the essence of the writers whom we have named, very 
important accessions in the notices of all the late discoveries in 
this extensive field. He evinces a familiar acquaintance with the 
labours of the present distinguished chemists of Europe, and great 
industry and faithfulness in collecting and engrafting upon his 
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work, every fact and discovery of value up to the time of publica- 
tion. We would especially notice the account he has given of the 
labours of Berzelius in regard to Silica, of Mr Bussy, M. Bracon- 
not, and Mr Faraday, while he has not been unmindful of what 
has been accomplished by our own chemists. 

The arrangement of the subjects is the same as that of Mr 
Brande, with some slight changes required by the discoveries 
which have been made since Mr Brande’s work first appeared. 
The author proceeds from general discussions on the laws of 
chemical chances, to the consideration of the powers which pro- 
duce and modify them. The individual substances, which are 
next brought under notice, are divided into two great classes, 
founded on their electrical habitudes. The excellent general rules 
for the analysis of minerals and organic products, are taken from 
Dr Ure and Dr Henry; they are amply sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of a text-book; and for more practical details the student 
and practical chemist are referred to more elaborate treatises, and 
to a volume, not yet published, containing the usual chemical ta- 
bles, and “the most instructive analyses which are contained in 
the essays of Klaproth, and various scientific journals.” 

The omission of the numerous tables with which most of the 
chemical books are filled, we consider exceedingly judicious ; it 
has given room for the introduction of a large quantity of practical 
instruction of much more importance to the student, while those 
who may have occasion to make use of these tables will be enabled 
to do it with increased convenience, by having them in a separate 
volume. 

A deficiency in many of the works on chemistry, and especially 
that of Mr Brande is in experimental illustration. In the present 
publication this has been amply supplied. Dr Webster has ren- 
dered his volume peculiarly valuable on this account ; it is in every 
way an experimental work ; the experiments are most happily intro- 
duced and varied. In connexion with this subject, we should notice 
the great number of plates with which the work is illustrated ; 
there are nine plates, containing figures of every instrument with 
which a chemical laboratory should be furnished ; these are exe- 
cuted with great neatness; several forms of new apparatus are 
figured and described; and the arrangement of the whole is shown 
by a view of the interior of the laboratory at Cambridge. 

The whole of the work is divided into distinct paragraphs, which 
are numbered continuously throughout; in the margin are given 
short notes of the subject discussed ; these, together with a very 
full and copious index, greatly facilitate reference to any particu- 
lar subject. 
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1. A Celestial Planisphere or Map of the Heavens, exhibiting the several Con- 
Stellations, the most prominent Stars, and great Circles of the Celestial Sphere, 
designed for the Use of Schools, and private Families in solving the various Pro- 
blems incident to the Study of Astronomy. By M. R. BARTLETT. Utica, 1826. 
Ato. pp. 195. 

2: The Description and Use of Bartlett's Celestial Planisphere. 

Tae ancient formation of the stars and constellations, has al- 
ways been a curious subject of inquiry. Nothing is certainly 
known of their origin, although there can be no doubt of its ex- 
istence in the remotest antiquity. Many of them are alluded to 
by Homer, the writer of the book of Job, and the prophets Amos 
and Isaiah; all of whom speak of them as being familiarly known 
in their time. Aratus, the astronomical poet, in his ‘‘ Phenome- 
na,” mentions the whole that were known 277 years before the 
Christian era. This account is corroborated by Hipparchus, who 
asserts, that he adopted the descriptions given by Eudoxus nearly 
acentury before. The Greek astronomers, till the time of Ptol- 
emy, used the hieroglyphics of their predecessors, with some al- 
terations, and with the addition of their own fabulous accounts of 
the constellations. Ptolemy, in his ‘“ Almagest” (a work on Ge- 
ometry and Astronomy), preserved a catalogue of the principal 
fixed stars, and an arrangement of the ancient constellations, 
which not only existed long before his time, but has continued 
even to the present. To this list Tycho Brahé added two. 
About the beginning of the 17th century, the celebrated Bayer, 
who invented the method of designating the stars in each con- 
stellation by prefixing to them the letters of the Greek Alphabet, 
increased the catalogue by the addition of twelve more, formed 
from the “ Stella informes”’ of the ancients, around the south 
pole.* Another addition of ten, selected from various parts of 
the firmament, was made by Hevelius about the year 1700.— 
Since that period the number has been further augmented by La 
Caille, La Lande, Bode, Halley and others. Some of the latter 
additions by the more modern Astronomers, have been considered 
as innovations, and as such, have never been inserted in the most 
approved works without a remark to that effect. This is as it 
should be, and we hope that judicious astronomers will ever op- 
pose such alterations, as tending to embarrass the science, and 
create confusion between the new and old Astronomy.t 





* The unformed star of the antarctic circle, would clearly indicate, that the 
inventors of the northern constellations resided north of the torrid zone. 

+ Besides the various attempts to introduce new constellations, others have been 
made to remodel the whole. Bayer, in 1603, published his Uranometria,” pre- 
fixing the ancient symbols. In 1627, it was republished, probably after Bayer’s 
death, by Julius Schiller, in a new dress and title, viz. “* Calum Stellatum Chris- 
tianum”™ or “ The Christian Stellated Heavens; in this work the ancient hieroe 
glyphics were set aside to give place to selections from the Scriptures ; but it met 
with the disapprobatian of astronomers, and in the succeeding editions of 1654 and 
1661 the old names and figures were again restored. 
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Conformably with these views, Mr Bartlett has omitted nearly a 
a dozen insignificant asterisms, which were formerly considered as 
integral parts of others; as an instance, several stars that we find 
uy the hand of Andromeda on the author's planisphere have been 
altered by Bode and made to form one of his own, viz. the 
“ Glory of Frederick.”” The preceding remarks, we think, will 
fully justify us in the assertion, that by these omissions, Mr Bart- 
lett has done nothing more, than to remove from the subject so 
many incumbrances. 

The work presents the stellated heavens correctly projected on 
the plane of the equator, which divides it into two hemispheres, 
each of twenty inches in diameter ; the whole containing about 
five thousand stars. After an attentive examination of the places, 
and relative configurations of a large number of the most impor- 
tant, we have found them as accurate as the nature of sucha 
work would allow. Were this all that could be said in its favor, it 
would be amply sufficient to entitle it to the notice of persons who are 
engaged in the study of stellar astronomy. For the information of 
those who imagine, that the acquisition of this branch of knowledge 
is tedious and difficult, we would state, that a dozen evenings spent 
witha skilful teacher, and in the absence of moonlight, are enough to 
learn one hemisphere. Many of the figures are recognised at a 
single glance, as the northern and southern Crowns, the Dolphin, 
the Arrow, &c. 

While we give the author all due praise for the general accura- 
cy of his performance, we are likewise compelled to notice his 
errors, which, though they detract but little from its merits as an 
elementary work, might have been easily avoided, as that branch 
of astronomy whence the information could be dr: awn, may now 
be said to be perfectly accurate. We allude to sev eral numerical 
errors in laying down the right ascensions, &c. of many of the 
principal stars. ‘These errors we presume were made by neglecting 
the corrections for the precession of the equinoxes. Some of the 
most remarkable nebulz are entirely omitted. No notice is taken 
of those in the sword of Orion and the girdle of Andromeda. The 
latter, during the last summer, was mistaken, by inexperienced ob- 
servers, for the comet Encke. When viewed through a telescope 
of moderate powers, it presents a cometary appearance ; but 
through a twenty feet Newtonian reflector, is resolvable into stars. 

The Description and Use of Bartlett’s Planisphere is a 
pamphlet accompanying the work, and had we not seen it 
in this connexion, we never should have suspected Mr Bartlett 
to be its author. Both the literary and mechanical execution 
are very poor. The former in many instances is glaringly incor- 
rect in point of fact. In support of this opinion we quote the 
following examples : 
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* Piscis Volans, the Flying Fish. 

‘‘ This is also a modern constellation, presumed to be so, be- 
cause mentioned in none of the old Books [catalogues]. We 
have no account of its origin, but expect [suspect] it may be re- 
ferred to Halley, as he has the honor of forming most of the new 
southern constellations.’ 

On the authority of Dr. Hutton, we give Bayer as its author, 
who “has the honor of forming most of the new southern constel- 
lations,” and not Halley, who formed only one that we know of— 
 Charles’s Oak.” Bayer’s “ Chamelion” is also referred to Halley. 

To return to the planisphere ; we are of opinion that of all the 
schemes for representing the heavens, there is none better than 
this. Over the common celestial globe it possesses some decided 
advantages, such as the ease and accuracy with which the differ- 
ent problems may be solved, its cheapness, portable form and less 
liability to injury. 

We believe it is the first work of the kind ever published in 
this country, and as such, we hope that the author may receive a 
compensation, adequate to the labour he has bestowed upon it. 


Rufiana; or the Poetical] Sinnings of William Rufus, of Charleston, South Carolina. 
New York. 1826. I2mo. pp. 144. 

Tue subjects of these poems sufficiently indicate the youth of 
the writer. What ‘men call love,” and gods and romance 
writers the tender passion, seems, more than any original bent of 
genius, to have made him a poet. This is a delicate, and some- 
what critical situation for any man, old or young, to be placed in, 
and the author of this volume has taken what colder and severer 
judgments might perhaps call the indiscreet step of publishing his 
verses before he was well out of it. There is one poem, however, in 
which he commemorates his arrival at the age of twenty one. The 
book also preserves his first attempt in rhyme, which does not fall 
so much below his other poems as the first attempts of some 
writers have been known to do. Indeed there are not wanting 
persons who — upon it as the best in the collection. They hold, 
a priori, that, being the earliest offspring of his muse, it ought, by 
a natural consequence, to be the lustiest and most vigorous, and 
they maintain, that the fact fully supports them in this theory. 
Several of these poems were originally written for the Charleston 
Courier ; they were, no doubt, respectable newspaper poetry ; it is 

robable that many of them may have found their way into the 
Ladies’ Albums,—two of them were even originally written for an 
Album. Collected into a volume, printed beautifully on fine white 
paper, put into delicate green boards, and called by the soft name 
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of Rufiana, they will even now make no contemptible figure in the 
windows of sentimental young ladies, and on the tables of very 
young men, who are getting through with their poetry ; places 
where, we hope,—for we are no ill-natured critics,—that the 
author will enjoy the poetic beatitude of often beholding them. 
The verses in this volume generally flow lightly and trippingly 
enough, as if conscious of no extraordinary burthen, except some- 
times when they meet with an intractable stumbling-block in 
prosody, or are suddenly and cruelly loaded with an unwieldy 
meaning. ‘The following passage will pretty well exemplify the 
quality of the author’s poetry. 
Oh fairest isle of the western seas, 
Where summer is ever glowing! 
Where gently o’er ever-verdant trees, 
Cool Zephyrs are ever blowing! 
Where the tall palm waves its lofty plumes, 
Bananas broad leaves are spreading! 
The Guava blossoms, the Tamarind blooms, 
And the Mango its golden fruit is shedding! 
Oh isle whose maidens are warm and bright 
As their own resplendent sun! 
Oh isle created for man’s delight— 
But— 
after all these fine things there comes a but, and what does the 
reader imagine it can be ? 


But where he brooks the tyrannous blight 
Of imbecile Bourbon! 


Manual] of Mineralogy and Geology, designed for the Use of Schools, &c. By 
EBENEZER EmMows, M.D. Albany. 1826. 12mo. pp. 229. 

Tuis is a convenient little book, designed for the use of the 
Rensselaer School, and contains a pretty full list of all the minerals 
described in the latest works on mineralogy. The descriptions are 
mostly confined to the more obvious external characters, and these 
have been selected with considerable judgment. It is a book, that 
will be found convenient in the larger schools, where access can 
be had to a suite of specimens, and where the descriptions can be 
rendered more full by the oral instruction of the master. As Dr 
Emmons remarks in his preface, it is not a work to which the stu- 
dent can refer for the determination of a doubtful specimen of any 
mineral, but it will prove, we think, a convenient pocket companion 
for refreshing the recollection of the general appearance of min- 
erals. As an elementary book for schools, and introductory to 
the larger and more extended works on a most interesting and 
important branch of science, we cheerfully recommend it to 
beginners. 
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The Christian Philosopher; or, the Connexion of Science and Philosophy with 
Religion. By Thomas Dick. First American Edition. New York. 1826. 
Svo. pp. 397. 


Tuis work is intended to exhibit the testimony, which the 
discoveries of science bear to the truths of revelation; and the 
display of God’s wisdom, power, and benevolence in the works of 
creation. ‘The author describes the grandeur of the universe, as 
shown in the immense quantity of matter which it contains; in 
the rapid motions and various phenomena of the celestial bodies ; 
enlarges upon the boundless variety introduced in every depart- 
ment of the material world, and the curious mechanism of animated 
beings; gives a compendious view of some of the sciences more 
immediately illustrative of the character and purposes of the Deity ; 
and shows the relation which the inventions of art bear to the 
objects of religion. Considering the size of the volume, he has 
contrived to compress into it a very considerable amount of infor- 
mation, familiar, indeed, to the man of science, but useful and 
entertaining to the general reader. Our readers will find the fol- 
lowing extract interesting. It shows the great distance, to which 
the human voice may be made audible by artificial means. 


But what has a more particular bearing on the object hinted at above, 
is, the experiments lately made by M. Biot, “On the transmission of 
sound through solid bodies, and through air, in very long tubes.” These 
experiments were made by means of long cylindrical pipes, which were 
constructing for conduits and aqueducts to embellish the city of Paris. 
With regard to the velocity of sound, it was ascertained, that “ its trans- 
mission through cast iron is ten and a half times as quick as through 
air.” The pipes by which he wished to ascertain at what distance 
sounds are audible, were 1,039 yards, or nearly five furlongs in length. 
M. Biot was stationed at the one end of this series of pipes, and Mr 
Martin, a gentleman who assisted in the experiments, at the other. 
They heard the lowest voice, so as perfectly to distinguish the words, 
and to keep up a conversation on all the subjects of the experiments. 
“T wished,” says M. Biot, “to determine the point at which the buman 
voice ceases to be audible, but could not accomplish it ; words spoken 
as low as when we whisper a secret in another’s ear, were heard and 
understood ; so that not to be heard, there was but one resource, that 
of not speaking at all. This mode of conversing with an invisible 
neighbour, is so singular, that we cannot help being surprised, even 
though acquainted with the cause. Between a question and answer, 
the interval was not greater than was necessary for the transmission of 
sound. For Mr Martin and me, at the distance of 1,039 yards, this time 
was about five and a half seconds.” Reports of a pistol fired at one 
end, occasioned a considerable explosion at the other. The air was 
driven out of the pipe with sufficient force to give the hand a smart 
blow, to drive light substances out of it to the distance of half a yard, 
and to extinguish a candle, though it was 1,039 yards distant from the 
place where the pistol was fired. A detailed account of these experi- 
ments may be seen in .Vicholson’s Philosophical Journal, for October, 
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1811. Don Gautier, the inventor of the Telegraph, suggested also the 
method of conveying articulate sounds to a great distance. He pro- 
posed to build horizontal tunnels, widening at the remoter extremity, 
and found, that, at the distance of four hundred fathoms, or nearly half 
a mile, the ticking of a watch could be heard far better than close to 
the ear. He calculated, that a series of such tunnels would convey a 
message nine hundred miles in an hour. { 

From the experiments now stated, it appears highly probable, that 
sounds may be conveyed to an indefinite distance. If one man can 
converse with another at the distance of nearly three quarters of a 
mile, by means of the softest whisper, there is every reason to believe, 
that they could hold a conversation at the distance of thirty or forty 
miles ; provided the requisite tunnels were constructed for this purpose. 
The latter case does not appear more wonderful than the former. 
Were this point fully determined by experiments conducted on a more 
extensive scale, a variety of interesting effects would follow, from a 
practical application of the results. A person at one end of a large 
city, at an appointed hour, might communicate a message, or hold a 
conversation with his friend, at another; friends in neighbouring, or 
even distant towns, might hold an occasional correspondence by articu- 
late sounds, and recognize each other’s identity by their tones of voice. 
In the case of sickness, accident, or death, intelligence could thus be 
instantly communicated, and the tender sympathy of friends immediately 
exchanged. A clergyman, sitting in his own room in Edinburgh, were 
it at any time expedient, might address a congregation in Musselburgh, 
or Dalkeith, or even in Glasgow. He might preach the same sermon to 
his own church, and the next hour to an assembly at forty miles distant. 
And, surely, there could «be no valid objection to trying the effect of an 
invisible preacher on a Christian audience ? On similar principles, an 
apparatus might be constructed for augmenting the strength of the 
human voice, so as to make it ‘extend its force to an assembled multi- 
tude of several scores of thousands. 


Oration pronounced before the Citizens of Providence, on the Fourth of July, 1826, 
being ihe Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence. By W1ILLIAM 
HuNTER:. Providence. 1826: pp. 49: 

Tue late celebration of the Anniversary of our Independence, 
seems to have called forth more than a usual number of able and 
distinguished individuals to partake in the festivities of the day, 
and to unite in doing honor to the men, by means of whom, under 
Providence, that independence was accomplished. 

Amongst those who have done honour to themselves and their 
fellow-citizens on this occasion, Mr Hunter, for many years a dis- 
tinguished senator from Rhode Island, an able lawyer, and well 
known to the literary world for his classical taste and information, 
delivered an Oration before the citizens of Providence, a copy of 
which is now before us. He has drawn a masterly sketch of those 
circumstances in the early history of the Colonies, which, from 
VOL. IV. 49 
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their first settlement, seemed to lead trresistibly to their separation 
from the mother country. In the following passage, he states 
the folly of the attempt to maintain British power over govern- 
ments and people like ours. 


Yet what miserable pedantry, what presumptuous dealing with futu- 
rity, what a moon-stricken fatuity it was, what a fortunate fatality, that 
ministers and statesmen should have contrived the slight frame-work 
of a legal corporation, to hold in restriction the expansive power of 
freedom, springing trom principles of such seed and root, planted in 
such a rich and congenial soil, cherished by such suns, fanned by such 
breezes, cheered by such auspices. It was as absurd, as to plant the 
acorn of the British oak in a flower vase, and bid it not burst its boun- 
daries, but te remain stationary in pretty dwarfishness, as if it were not 
destined to strike its root to central earth, to shoot with aspiring top to 
heaven, with every zephyr that waved, every storm that shook and 
shattered its branches, but tending to fix, and corroborate, and elevate 
it. After giving us this frame-work of institution, fortunately they let 
us alone. They traced not our steady progress to stability, to prosperity, 
to self-estimation. In the deep solitudes of our forests, apart from all 
the world, we were secretly and silently preparing the massy materials 
of the edifice of our future freedom and renown. We were nourished 
by neglect. Our limbs expanded the more freely, because they were 
not kindly swathed and swaddled. Our blood flowed in a purer and 
stronger current, because we were unpampered by dainties, and our 
sleep that of a giant, training for combat, was the sweeter and sounder, 
because unblessed by the lullabies of affection, of the lenitives of skill 
and care. 


After speaking of the general causes of the Revolution, Mr Hunter, 
with a patriotic pride, examines more minutely the causes which 
led to the early efforts of Rhode Island in the struggle against the 
mother country, the freedom of religious worship, and the effects 
of their democratic charter ; 


You never would have been, you never could have been, what you 
have been, and what you politically are, unless for the principles of 
religious, always followed and accompanied by those of political free- 
dom. They both were equally and simultaneously adopted and conse- 
crated by your institutions. Your ancestors always had a spirit, and a 
daring, an original, unaccommodating character, an insurgency and 
elasticity of mind, which cannot otherwise be accounted for. We deny 
it not. We always have been in Rhode Island reproached for heresy, 
both religious and political; which word heresy, being rightly inter- 
preted, unless I have forgotten my Greek, from which language the 
word is derived, means the atrocious offence of the assertion of a man’s 
own opinion. The spirit of these remarks emanates from our legislative 
history. The charter ultimately procured by the talents, address, and 
good fortune of Clark, under the form of a corporation, has all the 
essentials of a well-tempered democracy. The king, after he granted 
it, virtually excluded himself from any interference with it. He had no 
viceroy, he had no veto on the laws of the colony. We endured not his 
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actual or constructive presence. We felt his power hardly at all, his 

influence rarely, but always benignantly and beneficially. In the first 

session of the Assembly under that charter, and indeed before it had 
passed through all the ceremonies of a royal grant, we anticipated and 
settled that topic of controversy, which a century afterwards convulsed 
the world. In March, 1663, in an act for declaring the privileges of His 
Majesty’s subjects, it was enacted, “that no tax shall be imposed or 
required of the colonies but by the act of the General Assembly.” 


After relating the affair of the sloop Liberty on the 17th of June 
1769, that of the Gaspee on the 9th of June 1772, and the capture 
of the cannon at Newport in 1774, he alludes to the services of 
the State in the war of the Revolution, and to the efforts which 
she made, both by sea and land, in support of the common cause. 
These facts are generally interesting, and we can easily pardon 
the exultation with which they are dwelt upon by the orator. On 
such occasions, it is very proper that the inhabitants of the State, 
or even of the town in which the celebration takes place, should 
be reminded of the peculiar merits of their ancestors. ‘The spirit 
of union and mutual attachment is strengthened by a common 
pride in the glory of their forefathers. The oration is spirited and 
eloquent, and entitled to a respectable place among the addresses 
which have been called forth by our national jubilee. 


An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Twelfth Exhibition of the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts. By M. CHARLES PATTERSON. New York. 1826. 
8vo. pp. 46. 

We are highly pleased with the appearance of a discourse upon 
the Fine Arts, so respectable as this of Mr Patterson. It exhibits 
good taste in composition, correct principles of criticism, and 
just appreciation of the merits of the subject. The author enters 
at some length into the reasons, why modern art has been so infe- 
rior to ancient, in correctness of design, beauty and grandeur of 
form, and force of expression. One of these causes, is the athletic 
exercises of the Greeks, which furnished the sculptor with noble 
models of beauty and strength. Another is the developement and 
mutual action of varied talent, amid the strenuous competitions of 
free states, where genius of every sort was honoured as the orna- 
ment of the commonwealth, and the lofty sentiments of the poet 
and the orator kindled a corresponding glow in the breast of the 
artist. The close imitation of nature is also suggested as a cause, 
which had no small influence in producing this superiority. The 
moderns, it is said, have been led away by visions of ideal beauty, 
and, in the attempt to embody their abstractions, -have produced 
only constrained and lifeless forms. The moral influence of the 
Fine Arts is well described. The visible expressions, which they 
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afford of the conceptions of lofty minds, refine the taste, purify the 
imagination, and strengthen the highest principles of our nature. 
They augment the love of man to the place of his birth, by asso- 
ciating forms of grandeur and beauty with the ties of civil and 
domestic affection. 

Our own country, it is said, seems to possess peculiar advantages 
for the cultivation of the Arts. There is the same spirit of com- 
petition, the same opportunity of free expression allowed to every 
species of talent, as in the flourishing periods of the Grecian and 
Italian republics, when the glory of the Arts was highest. We 
are a business people, it is true, but genius has always put forth 
its greatest strength, where the business of life was carried on with 
the greatest activity. The circumstances of our confederation 
afford occasion for an honourable rivalry between the artists of the 
different states. ‘That there is no deficiency among us, of the 
talent required to excel in the Fine Arts, Europe can ‘testify. To 
these remarks of Mr Patterson, we will only add, that the means 
of calling this talent into exercise, are rapidly increasing with the 
accumulation of wealth; and the necessity of affording opportunity 
for the cultivation of taste, is becoming apparent in the increasing 
number of men of fortune, who, being exempted from the cares of 


business, are left without proper occupation in a society, where 
business engrosses all other men’s attention. 





German Popular Stories, translated from the Kinder und Haus-marchen, collected 
by MM. Grimm, from Oral Tradition. Boston, 1826. 


Tuts translation comprises but a small portion of a large body 
of tales, collected by two German gentlemen, from various parts 
of their country, and taken principally from the mouths of the peas- 
ants. It is a lively record of popular superstitions, and of the 
popular imagination, exhibited in the form of nursery tales. 
‘These are told with all the simplicity of the credulous times, in 
which fairies and witches, giants and dwarfs, were objects of as 
implicit belief as the truths of religion; and beasts, rocks, and 
trees mingled freely in the business of men, and talked and ac- 
ted as scholarly and wisely as the best of them. It is amusing to 
trace the coincidences, which collections of this sort exhibit, be- 
tween the popular fictions of different nations. The Germans as 
well as the English, have their Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant- 
killer, Little Red Riding-hood, stupid giants, and sharp-witted 
dwarfs, who with little variation of circumstance, play the same 
parts, as when they first captivated our childish imaginations. 
‘The same fictions prevail through the north of Europe, and on 
examining the tales current in its southern quarter, a surprising 
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resemblance is found, notwithstanding the difference in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants; and even the fictions of the East display 
the same striking family-likeness. In the original, the coinci- 
dences between the German and English stories are much more 
numerous and obvious. The translators, to render their work 
interesting, have selected those tales, which had most of the at- 
traction of novelty. If their object was merely to make an amus- 
ing collection for children, perhaps they acted wisely. It appears 
to us, however, that in this matter-of- fact age, when one great ob- 
ject in education seems to be, to present nothing but truth or fac- 
similes of it to young minds, parents will hardly deem these tales 
of magic transformations, rational beasts, golden men, and trees 
bearing diamonds, suitable vehicles of amusement for their chil- 
dren. It is to readers of mature age, who delight in investigating 
the character and wide diffusion of popular fictions, that works of 
this sort are most likely to be interesting, and the most interesting 
parts will be those that remind them of the tales, which they 
have heard in the nursery. Considering this translation as a 
means of introducing readers of this description to the valuable 
collection of MM. Grimm, we are pleased with its appearance ; 
but, regarded as a source of amusement for children, we think it 
of very doubtful value. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


State of Persia. The king of Persia is understood to have the whole 
community entirely at his disposal. He may exalt or degrade, fine, 
imprison, maim, or put to death his subjects, without rendering a reason 
or being answerable for the act. The exercise of his power is limited 
only by. the degree of security it may occasion him, or, in other words, 
by the ‘danger of provoking insurrection or conspiracy. The population 
of Persia is thinly scattered over an immense territory, and broken into 
many small and distinct communities, as well by the nature of the 
country, as by the difference of habits existing among the people, partly 
settled and partly migratory, They are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture, and possess few facilities for communicating with each other. 
They are surrounded, on all sides, by independent barbarians or barba- 
rous monarchies ; have little acquaintance with European governments ; 
know even the British but as conquerors, hardly more scrupulous than 
their own shahs; and are therefore safe from the contagion of examples 
unfavourabie to legitimacy, or likely to teach them a mode of combining 
together for mutual protection against a government, that exists but to 
oppress. ‘They have not even the doubtful advantages of an aristocracy, 
a political hierarchy, or a standing army; and the Saami are barba- 
rously ignorant. These causes have made its inhabitants, though a 
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lively and ingenious people, ignorant of any difference between political 
and natural ‘evil, the passive slaves of a government, which ranks in 
their eyes with the cholera morbus, or any other irresistible infliction 
incident to humanity. 

The Dead Sea. ‘The Dead Sea has been usually represented as much 
more buoyant than other seas. The degree of this buoyancy is variously 
stated, and, of course, must depend on the specific gravity of its waters. 
This has been found by experiment, considerably to exceed that of any 
other sea-water. This excess must of course be produced by its holding 
in solution a greater quantity of saline matter; and Dr Marcet’s experi- 
ments have proved, that, whereas in five hundred grains of sea-water, 
the greatest weight of residuum after evaporation, is 2]*2 grains, the 
residuum in the same quantity of the waters of the Dead Sea, amounted 
to 19%2°5 grains. 

Use of Coffee in France. The use of coffee was introduced into 
France by an ambassador from the Porte, who arrived at Paris in 
1669, and rendered himself a great favourite by his politeness, wit, and 
gallantry ; persons of rank, especially ladies, visited him; to them he 
gave coffee, and thus a bitter and black beverage, which, prescribed by 
a Frenchman, would have been rejected with disgust, became a favourite 
and fashionable liquor, simply from the circumstance, that it was pre- 
sented by a Turk of wit and gallantry. In 1676, the number of coffee- 
houses in Paris was so great, “that it was deemed necessary to form the 

coffee-house keepers into a company, with peculiar ordinances for their 
regelétion. One very beneficial consequence resulted from the general] 
and fashionable use of coffee in Paris. In the seventeenth century 
habits of intoxication prevailed, even among the highest classes, who 
were not ashamed to frequent the cabarets in parties, for the purpose 
of degrading debauch. Louis XIV. in vain exerted his influence, and 
appealed to the love and respect of his subjects for their grand monarch, 
to put down this practice. What he could not do, the coffee-houses 
accomplished. The cabarets were deserted by men of rank and letters ; 
the coffee-houses became the places of their resort, and many literary 
works of celebrity were planned or composed there. Humboldt com- 
putes that the quantity of coffee, mow annually consumed in Europe, 
amounts to. 116,971,000 pounds, and that the consumption in France is 
~a 0QOO quintals. 

Use of Tobacco in England. Smoking was the first mode of taking 
tobacco in England; and before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, this was deemed one of the accomplishments of men of high 
breeding and spirit. From them, it soon descended into common use ; 
and when king James wrote against it, it was customary for women, as 
well as men, to smoke after supper. When the children went to school, 
they carried in their satchel, along with their books, a pipe of tobacco; 
this seems to have served them instead of breakfast; at the hour set 
apart for this meal, every one laid aside his books, and lit his pipe ; the 
master smoked w ith the scholars, and taught the inexperienced how to 
hold their pipes. People went to bed with pipes in their mouths, and 
rose in the night to light them. The use of snuff seems to have been 
very general in Howell’s time ; in one of his letters, he says, “ The 
serving-maid upon the washing-block, and the swain upon his plough- 
share, when they are tired with ‘labour, take out their boxes of smutchin, 
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and draw it into their nostrils with a quill.” This mode of taking it, 
whence, in old plays, we read of a spoonful of snuff, is still customary in 
the Highlands; but there, a small spoon is generally appended to the 
the mull or snuff-horn. In the Archwologia, there are engravings of 
two ancient snuff-boxes; they resemble flat, circular smelling-bottles ; 
the stopper screws in; it has a spoon at the end of it, like that used in 
a cruet for Cayenne pepper. 

Indian Blow-pipe. When the Macoushi Indian, who dwells near the 
Essequibo river, in South America, goes out in quest of the feathered 
race, he takes his blow-pipe, which is a reed from ten to eleven feet in 
length, of an uniform thickness throughout, without knot or joint; this 
delicate tube is encased in another made of palm-branch, to preserve it 
from bruising. The arrow is from nine to ten inches long; it is the 
nerve of the leaf of the Coucousite palm, hard, brittle, and pointed as 
sharp as a needle. With this blow-pipe, the Indian, by a puff of his 
breath, will send an arrow to the distance of three hundred feet. The 
least scratch of the poisoned weapon secures his prey in the course of 
three minutes. Indeed a stupor is said to take place almost immediately 
after the wound has been given. 

Lead on the Mississippi. The quantity of lead, made on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, between the mouths of the Missouri and Illinois, 
is very great. There arrived at New Orleans, in the various forms of 
pigs, bars, and shot, during the two years, which ended on the first 
day of October last, 7,500,000 pounds, exclusive of the great amount 
consumed in the states and territories bordering on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio. 

Canals. In the Delta of Egypt and the Plains of Babylon, are to 
be traced the vestiges of the first canals which were constructed. 
Primarily they were merely small channels cut for the purposes of 
agricultural irrigation. Ultimately, they were enlarged, and became 
subservient to navigation. They were generally straight excavations 
of one level. In Venice and Holland, similar canals were early made, 
and it was not till towards the close of the fifteenth century, that locks 
were invented by the brothers Dominico. The first canal in which 
locks, aqueducts, tunnels, and, in fact, all the modern improvements 
were introduced, was that of Languedoc, commenced in 1667, and 
finished in 1681. In 1747, the Duke of Bridgewater commenced his 
canal, which was finished in 1776. This successful experiment was 
speedily followed by numerous companies, and within fifty years, more 
than a hundred canals have been made in England, the total extent of 
which is two thousand six hundred and eighty-two miles, and cost up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty-two millions of dollars, which yield an 
average income of over ten per cent. on the investment, and many of 
them a much greater profit. In Russia, since the accession of Peter 
the Great to the imperial throne, inland navigation has been so far 
extended, that goods can be conveyed from the frontiers of China to St 
Petersburg, a distance of four thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
miles, with a land carriage of only sixty miles; and from Astracan, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, through a tract of one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-four miles. In Great Britain, inclined planes have 
been substituted for locks and tunnels, to pass elevated ridges, on vari- 
ous lines of canals, and one is now constructing in New Jersey, as an 
experiment. 
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Law Abridgment. There is now publishing in London, a work, enti- 
tled, “ A Practical and Elementary Abridgment of the Cases argued 
and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, and at ist prius, and of the Rules of Court, from the Resto- 
ration in 1660 to Michselmas Term, 4 George IV.; with important 
manuscript cases, alphabetically, chronologic ally, and systematic ally 
arranged and translated ; with copious notes and references to the 
year books, analogous adjudications, text writers, and statutes, specify- 
ing what decisions have been affirmed, recognised, qualified, or over- 
ruled ; ¢ omprising, under the several titles, a Practical Treatise on the 
different branches of the Common Law. By Charles Petersdorff.” Such 
a work, if well executed, must be of great advantage to the legal pro- 
fession. 

Burning- Glasses. Lenses of a large diameter are able to melt metals 
in a few seconds, on which common fires, and even glass-house furnaces 
have produced no effect. M. Villette, a Frenchman, nearly a century 
ago, constructed a mirror three feet, eleven inches in diameter, and 
three feet, two inches in focal distance, which melted copper ore in 
eight seconds, iron ore in twenty-four seconds, a fish’s tooth in thirty- 
two seconds, cast iron in sixteen seconds, a silver sixpence in seven 
seconds, and tin in three seconds. This mirror condensed the solar 
rays seventeen thousand two hundred and fifty-seven times, a degree 
of heat which is about four hundred and ninety times greater than com- 
mon fire. A globular decanter of water makes a powerful burning-glass ; 
and house furniture has been set on fire by one incautiously exposed to 
the rays of the sun. 

Different Religions. The number of the inhabitants of the earth may 
be estimated at eight hundred millions at least. Five hundred of which 
may be assigned to Asia, eighty to Africa, seventy to America, and 
one hundred and sed to Europe. With regard to religion, they may 
be estimated as follows 
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Effect of Inghtning. Lightning has been known to restore the blind 
to a temporary enjoyment of sight. Mr Campbell, a Scotch gentleman, 
who had been blind for several years, was led by his servant one even- 
ing through the streets of Glasgow, during a terrible thunder-storm. 
The lightning sometimes fluttered along the street, for a quarter of an 
hour without ceasing. While it lasted, Mr Campbell saw the street 
distinctly, and the changes which had been made in that part by taking 
down one of the city gates. When the storm was over, his entire 
blindness returned. 

Ancient Painting. A fresco painting has been discovered at Pompeii, 
representing an eruption of Vesuvius, and several processions at the 
foot of the mountain. Cape Miseuum and the city of Naples are in the 
back ground. This picture indicates that Vesuvius was formerly of pro- 
digious height, and that the frequent eruptions have lowered it consid- 
erably ; it also shows that the Somma did not exist, or rather, that it 
formed a part of Vesuvius, and has been separated from it by a volcanic 


eruption. 
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Vapoleon a Chinese Idol. An English missionary in Java, states, that 

in the village of Buitenzorg, in the vicinity of Batavia, where there is 

a colony of two thousand Chinese, he found, in one of their houses, an 

European picture of Bonaparte, in a gilt frame, to which the people 
offer incense and pray night and morning. 

Foresight. A letter from the Isle of France, quoted in a Calcutta 
paper, gives an account of the ability of some of the inhabitants of that 
place, to discover ships at sea, some days before they appear above the 
horizon, by means of the inverted image in the air, which is accounted 
for by the common theory of reflection. One of these individuals makes 
a daily report, which is seldom incorrect. He has been known to an- 
nounce a ship dismasted, five days before any other person could dis- 
cover her, and, not long since, announced the approach of two brigs 
unaccountably lashed together. In three days after, a ship with four 
masts made its appearance, a thing which had not been seen for twelve 
years before. Several pupils are learning the art, who can see the 
object, but cannot distinguish clearly their particular character. 

Insect Longevity. The following is extracted from a communication 
by Mr Marsham to the Linnezan Society. “ Mr J. Montague, on going 
to his desk, in the Office of Works, at Guildhall, observed an insect, 
which had been seen by his brother in the early part of the day, endeav- 
ouring to extricate itself from the wood which formed part of the 
desk; he carefully released it from the cell, and it proved to be the 
buprestis splendens of Fabricius, full of strength and vigour. The desk 
had been fixed in the office twenty-two years before, and was made of 
fir wood, imported from the Baltic. That the insect existed in the wood 
before the desk was made, was proved by the fact of the channel 
formed by the insect having been transversely cut.” 

Forgery in France. Forgery has become so alarmingly prevalent in 
France, in consequence of the facility which the chemical discoveries 
of late years have given to its commission, that the minister of justice 
at Paris, has been induced to request the French Academy to devise 
some plan for the prevention of the crime. The forgers first discharge 
from notes or drafts every thing but the stamp and the signature ; then, 
by an easy process, restore the paper to its original consistence and 
colour, and afterwards insert what they please, and circulate the falsi- 
fied documents. Attempts are making to counteract this evil, by one 
of two means, either by the invention of an ink capable of resisting 
every chemical agent, or by adding, in the manufacture of the paper, 
some ingredient, which the process employed by the forgers may in- 
delibly colour. 

Island Discovered in the Pacific. We mentioned, in a former num- 
ber, the discovery of an island in the Pacific, in latitude 7° 10’ south, 
and longitude 177° 33’ 16” east, from Greenwich, by a ship in the ser- 
vice of the king of the Netherlands. Jt is said to resemble a horse-shoe 
in form, and to be about eight miles in extent. The natives, some of 
whom were armed with long sticks, were very numerous. The land 
had a pleasing aspect, and appeared fertile. The number of natives 
assembled on shore was estimated at about three hundred. They were 
of a dark copper hue, tall and well made, generally over six feet high. 
The women were also very stout. Some of the people were tatooed. 
‘They were naked, except some covering made of leaves. A few others 
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had some cloth of cocoa bark wrapped round the waist. The heads of 
some were adorned with feathers. Their conduct appeared very fierce 
and wild, and they contrived to steal every thing within their reach. 
The boat-hooks soon disappeared, and they even attempted to tear the 
oars from the hands of the boat’s crew. An old man with a white beard, 
and of respectable appearance, carrying a green bough in his hand, 
was at their head. He continually kept smging some monotonous song 
in a melancholy tune. They bartered some cocoa-nuts, and some of 
their tools against some old handkerchiefe and empty bottles. When 
the ship’s boat put to sea, a few musket shots were fired in the air, but 
the natives showed no symptoms of fear, and appeared unconscious of 
the effects of European arms. No canoes were seen in their possession, 
nor did they attempt to approach the ship, although the weather was 
excellent, and the sea very calm. 

Canal of the Pyrenees. The royal canal of the Pyrenees, a plan of 
which has been presented to the French government, is to continue 
that of Languedoc from Toulouse to Bayonne. The surveys are all 
finished ; and extend over more than seventy leagues, in the whole of 
which there is not a single obstacle of importance. The canal will pass 
through five fertile departments. A free navigation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Western Ocean will be the immediate consequence. 

incient Greek Inscription. In the neighbourhood of Rome, an 
ancient tomb has been lately discovered, with a Greek inscription, in 
such tolerable preservation as to allow of the following fragments of 
translation ; “ My country is the immortal Rome ; my father is its em- 

ror and king. My name is Alicilla, the beloved name of my mother. 

tined for my husband from infancy, I leave him, in dying, four sons 

ea a to manhood. It is by their pious hands, that I have been 
placed, still young, in this tomb.” 

Russian Canals. The government of Russia has given orders for the 
immediate construction of canals to unite the following rivers ; namely, 
the Moskwa and Volga; the Scheksna and the Northern Dwina (which 
will make a direct communication between the ports of Archangel and 
St Petersburg, and open a conveyance for indigenous productions to- 
wards the Baltic); and lastly, the Niemen and the Weichsel, across the 
kingdom of Poland. 

Coahejates of Dust by Wind. We mentioned, in a former number, an 
instance of the transportation of minutely divided matter to a great dis- 
tance seaward, from the coast of Africa. M. Schabelski, an eminent 
Russian traveller, gives the following account of a similar event. “On 
the morning of January the twenty-second, 1822, at two hundred and 
seventy-five nautical miles from the Western coast of Africa, in latitude 
twenty-three degrees, north, all the cordage of the vessel was observed 
to be covered, on the windward side, with a dusty substance, resembling 
ochre in its reddish colour. The powder was very soft, and coloured 
the skin red. When the cords were examined by the miscroscope, it 
appeared like long rows of globules, touching one another. It was a 
northeast win’ which Saucell the phenomenon, and only the parts ex- 


posed to the wind were covered, there being no trace of the powder on 
the opposite side.” 
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Wilhemina; a Legendary Dramatic Tale. Boston. 18mo. pp. 71]. 


EDUCATION. 


Scripture Questions; or Catechetical Exercises, designed for Chil- 
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selected from the Best Writers. By the Principal of the Charlesfield 
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A Catechism, in Three Parts. Compiled and recommended by the 
Ministers of the Worcester Association in Massachusetts. Third Edi- 
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Questions on Murray’s Abridgment and Murray’s English Grammar, 
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American Popular Lessons, chiefly selected from the Writings of 
Mrs Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, and other approved Authors. Eighth 
Edition. New York. 18mo. 

A New Method of Book-keeping, accompanied by a Key. Second 
Edition. By T. Irvine Hitchcock. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
By Warren Colburn, A.M. Boston. 18mo. pp. 172. 

Lights of Education, or Mr Hope and His Family; a Narrative for 
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History of the State of New York. By Joseph W. Moulton. Part IL. 
New York. 

Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 
Ryo. pp. 208, 

A Sketch of the First Settlement of the several Towns on or in 
Long Island, with their Political Conditions to the End of the American 
Revolution. By Hon. Silas Wood. Revised Edition. 


LAW. 


The Public Statute Laws of the State of Connecticut, passed since 
the Session of the General Assembly in 1824. New Haven. 


MECHANICS. 

Evans’s Millwright’s Guide. A new and improved Edition. With 
Plates. &vo. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Experimental Treatise on Optics, comprehending the Leading 
Principles of the Science, and an Explanation of the more important 
and curious Optica: Instruments and Optical Phenomena ; being the 
Third Part of a Course of Natural Philosophy, compiled for the Use of 
the Students in the University of Cambridge, New England. By John 
Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Boston. 
evo. pp. 349. 

MEDICINE. 

The Medical Formulary ; being a Collection of Prescriptions, derived 
from the Writings and Practice of many of the most Eminent Physicians 
in America and England. To which is added, an Appendix, &c. By 
Benjamin Ellis, M. D. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 108. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced in New- 
buryport, July 15, 1826. By Caleb Cushing. Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 60. 
Hints to My Countrymen. By An American. New York. 12mo. 
yp. 216, 
, The Traveller’s Pocket Map of the State of New York ; to which is 
appended, a correct Stage Register, and Tables of Roads and Dis- 
tances, Price 50 cents. 

Journal, comprising an Account of the Loss of the Brig Commerce, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, upon the Western Coast of Africa, August 2, 
1815. By Archibald Robbins. Eighteenth Edition. Hartford. 12mo. 
pp. 275. 

Essays on Slavery ; republished from the Boston Recorder and Tele- 
graph for 1825. By Vigornius and others. Amherst, Mass. 8vo, 

», 83. 

y Christian Patriotism ; a Sermon on occasion of the Death of John 
Adams, preached in Chauncey Place, Boston, July 9, 1826. By N. L. 
Frothingham. Boston. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, penned by Madison and 


Jefferson, in relation to the Alien and Sedition Laws. Richmond. 8vo. 
pp. 71. 

Titles and Legal Opinions thereon, of Lands in East Florida, belong- 
ing to Richard L. Hackley. Fayetteville, N.C. 8vo. pp. 71. 
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The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. No. 1. 
Vol. IX. Price 50 cents. Boston. 8vo. pp. 112. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 40. 

Proceedings at the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Auxiliary Foreign 
Mission Society of Boston and Vicinity, June 1, 1826. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Laws Regulating the Duties in the Republic of Colombia, and 
also for Establishing certain Ports of Deposit, &c. 

An Address, delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, June, 1826. By Gamaliel Bradford, M. D. 
12mo. pp. 24. 

An Eulogy, pronounced in Providence, July 17, 1826, upon the Char- 
acters of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. By Joseph L. Tillinghast. 
Providence. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk, May 1, 1826. Boston. 8vo. pp. 48. 

First Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, 

resented at the First Annual Meeting, June, 1826. Published by the 
Board of Managers. Boston. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The Farmer’s Library; or Essays designed to Encourage the Pur- 
suits and Promote the Science of Agriculture. By Leonard E. Lothrop, 
Esq. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Windsor, Vt. 12mo. 

. 300. 

" heebaedia s of the Fifth Triennial Meeting of the Baptist General 
Convention, held in New York, April, 1826. Svo. pp. 42. 

Masonry Founded on the Bible ; a Sermon, delivered at Amherst, 
Mass., June 26, A. L. 5826, at the Festival of St John the Baptist. By 
Simeon Cotton. Amherst. 8vo. pp. 31. 

First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. Boston. 12mo. pp. 32. 

A New Initiatory Drawing-Book of Landscapes. Price 50 cents. 

The United States Almanac, comprising Calculations for the Latitude 
and Meridians of the Northern, Southern, and Western States ; with a 
variety of Public Information, &c. Together with the Tariff or Rates 
of Duty, &c. By Seth Smith. Philadelphia. &vo. 

Address, introductory to the Exercises of the Pupils of the Institution 
for Instructing the Deaf and Dumb, &c. By Samuel Akerman, M. D. 
New York. 

Jonathan’s Account of the Pilgrim People, or the Natural Freemasons; 
composed for the Republican Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
American Independence. Written by the Boston Bard. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States for the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1825. Washington. 8vo. 

Extract from an Address, delivered on the Morning of May 31, 1826. 
Boston. 12mo. 

Fame and Fancy, or Voltaire Improved ; containing the Story of Can- 
did. Revised. By Lord Haifair. Boston. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 214 and 214. 

The Boston Directory ; containing the Names of the Inhabitants, their 
Occupations, Places of Business, and Dwelling-Houses, &c., and other 
Useful Information. Boston. 18mo. pp. 340. 

An Address to the Whites, delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, on the 26th af May, 1826. By Elias Boudinot. Philadelphia. 
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Character of the Puritans ; a Sermon, preached before the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company, June 5, 1826, being the One Hundred 
and —— Anniversary. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Boston. 
Bvo. “pp. <<. 

Maine Selector and Reviewer. No.1. Vol. 1. Augusta,Me. 8vo. 

Tables of Discount on Interest, on Every Dollar from One to One 
Thousand, &c. ‘To which is added, a Table useful in the Calculation 
of an Interest Account, practised day after day. Sy Rowlett. Port- 
land. 1825. 

NOVELS. 
The Highlands ; a Tale of the Hudson. In Two Volumes. Phila- 


delphia. 12mo. 


ORATIONS. 


An Oration on the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence. 
By John Codman. Delivered in Dorchester, Mass. Boston. 8vo. 

. 24. 
ae Oration, pronounced before the Citizens of Providence, on the 
Fourth of July, 1826, being the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence. By William Hunter. Providence. 8vo. pp. 46. 

An Oration, pronounced before the Republicans of Boston, July 4th, 
1826, the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence. By David 
L. Child. Boston. 8vo. pp. 40. 

An Oration, delivered on Tuesday, the Fourth of July, 1826, it being 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence. By Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of the City of Boston. Boston. S8vo. pp 30. 

n Oration, delivered at Cambridge, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Declaration of the Independence of the United States of America. 
By Edward Everett. Boston. 8vo. pp. 51. 

An Oration, delivered before the Citizens of Hingham, on the 4th of 
July, 1826. By Solomon Lincoln, Jr. Hingham. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Ah Oration, delivered in Salem, July 4th, 1826, at the request of the 
Town, on the Completion of a Half Century since the Declaration of 
Independence. By Henry Colman. Salem. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Oration, delivered on the 4th of July, 1826, at Northampton, Mass. 
By George Bancroft. Northampton. 8vo. . 26. 

An Oration, pronounced before the Associated Citizens of Lechmere 
Point, Cambridge, Mass., on the memorable Fiftieth Anniversary of 
American Independence, July 4, 1826. By Benjamin Gleason. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 35. 

POETRY. 

Poems, Religious, Moral, Sentimental, and Humorous; with a Sketch 

e the Author’s Life and Captivity in Tripoli. By William Ray. Second 
‘dition. 

Thesaurus Poeticus ; or a Poetical Treasury of the Choicest Descrip- 
tions, Similes, and Sentiments of the most celebrated Foreign and 
American Poets. By aClergyman. New York. 

The Harvest Festival, with other Poems. By F. S. H. Boston. 


18mo. pp. 79. 
Journals of the Ocean, and other Miscellaneous Poems. By a Sea- 


man. New York. 
Rufiana; or, the Poetical Sinnings of William Rufus, of Charleston, 


South Carolina. New York. 12mo. pp. 144. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, 9 July, 1826; being 
the next Lord’s Day after the Death of John Adams, late President of 
the United States. By Henry Ware, D. D. Hollis Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard Univerity. Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Sermon on the Unity and Supremacy of God the Father, delivered 
in the Second Presbyterian Church in Charleston, S. C., April 22, 1826. 
By Daniel R. Whitaker. Charleston, S.C. 8vo. pp. 43. 

Second Series of Letters to Mr Elias Lee, on the Character of the 
Son of God. By Henry Grew. Hartford. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Young Christian’s Companion; being a Selection of Hymns, 
particularly adapted to Private Devotion and Conference Meetings. 
By Gustavus F. Davis. Boston. 18mo. pp. 108. 

A Sermon, delivered by the Rev. John Nelson, at the Interment of 
the Rev. Aretius B. Hull. 

The American Seamen’s Hymn Book; or, a Collection of Sacred 
Songs for the Use of Mariners, selected from various Authors. By 
Noah Davis. New York. 18mo. pp. 293. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A New Plan of Boston, comprising a part of Charlestown and Cam- 
bridgeport, from Actual Survey. Boston. 

A Map of the Eastern and Northern States. New York. 

The Ohio Gazetteer, or Topographical Dictionary ; containing a De- 
scription of the several Counties, Towns, Settlements, Roads, Rivers, 
Mines, &c. in the State of Ohio, alphabetically arranged. By John 
Kilbourn. Eighth Edition. Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. pp. 231. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connexion of Science and Philoso- 
phy with Religion. Illustrated with Engravings. By Thomas Dick. 
First American Edition. New York. 12mo. . 397. 

Reports of Cases, argued and determined in the English Courts of 
Common Law. Edited by Thomas Sergeant and John C. Lowber, 
Esqrs. Vol. X. Part 1 and 2. Containing Barnwell’s and Creswell’s 
Reports, Vol. III. 

he Old Testament, translated out of the Original Hebrew, and with 
the former Translations diligently compared and revised; together 
with the A PH ep Done by the special command of King James I. 
of England. iladelphia. ito. pp. 1152. 

The Works of Robert Burns; with an Account of his Life, and a 
Criticism on his Writings. A New Edition. Four Volumes complete 
in One. New York. 8vo. pp. 438. 

Comyn’s Digest. Vol. VIII. New York. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia; a Tale. By Dr Johnson. Boston. 
{8mo. pp. 124. 

The History of the Bucaniers of America. In Three Volumes. New 
York. 18mo. 

A Treatise on Self-Knowledge. By John Mason, A.M. To which 
are added, Questions adapted to the Work, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies. Fourth Edition. With Notes. Boston. 18mo. pp. 196. 
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The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, reprinted from 
the last London Edition. Boston, &vo. 

Elegant Extracts; or, Copious Selections of Instructive, Moral, En- 
tertaining Passages from the most Eminent Prose Writers. Vol. I. 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes. Boston. 18mo. pp. 284. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females, which are attended with 
Discharges. Illustrated by Copperplates. By Charles Mansfield Clarke. 
Second American Edition. Boston. &8vo. pp. 30. 

The History of the Crusades, for the Recovery and Possession of the 
Holy Land. By Charles Mills. First American, from the Third Lon- 
don Edition. 8vo. 

The New Testament, as translated from the Original Greek. The 
Four Gospels, by George Campbell, D.D. The Apostolical Epistles, by 
J. Macknight, D.D. The Acts of the Apostles and the Revelations, by 
Philip Doddridge, D. D. Wellsburg, Virginia. 

Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man; preceded by a Memoir of 
the Author. To which is subjoined, Rules for a Holy Life, by Arch- 
bishop Leighton. A New Edition. 

Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor; with Ex- 
tracts from her Correspondence. By Isaac Taylor. Boston. I2mo. 
pp. 316, 

The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Memoir by Lucy 
Aikin. In Three Volumes. Boston. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By the late Thomas 
Brown, M. D. In Two Volumes, corrected from the last London Edi- 
tion. Boston. 8vo. pp. 538 and 514. 

A Course of Lectures for Sunday Evenings ; containing Religious 
Advice to Young Persons. Boston. 18mo. pp. 95. 

Poems ; by William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. In Three 
Volumes. | eng 18mo. 

Scenes of Wealth, or Views and Illustrations of Trade, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Produce, &c.; with Sixty-eight Copperplate Engravings. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Hartford. 12mo. pp. 168. 

The Anthology, or Poetical Library. Part II. Containing Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and other Poems. [Illustrated with a 
beautiful Engraving. Philadelphia. 18mo. 

Practical Hints to Youn emales, on the Duties of a Wife, a 
Mother, and a Mistress of my Madera By Mrs Taylor, of Ongar. Third 
American Edition. Boston. 18mo. pp. 164. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best Interest. By Mrs Taylor, 
of Ongar. Second American Edition. Boston. 18mo. pp. 138. 

Moderation; a Tale. By Mrs Hoffland, Author of “ Son of a Genius,” 
“Integrity,” &c. 

The Five Books of Tacitus’s History, from the last German Edition ; 
with English Notes, original and compiled, by E. B. Williston. Hart- 
ford. 

Diracbas; a Tale. Brattleborough. 18mo. pp. 191. 
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